he SMusical & 


“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUaT BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (Goethe, 
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SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s, PER ANNUM, 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W, 
[Registered for Transmission Abroad.] 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—NEXT WEEK—SPE- 
CIALLY ATTRACTIVE.—Flowers in beds on Terrace and in Rosary more 
beautiful than at any previous time. 

TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, Operas in English under the management of 
Mr. Georve Perren, Miss Blanche Cole, and other artists. ‘‘ SONNAMBULA” and 
“MARITANA” 

THURSDAY.—Grand display of Fireworks, Illumination of Fountains and Park 
and Afternoon and Evening Féte. Opera in English, “LURULINE,” 3.0 till 6.0. 
All England CROQUET MATCH till 4.0 VELOCIPEDE RACES, Fast, Slow, 
and * Without Hands,” at 7.0. FIREWORKS, 9.30. Admission, 2s, 6d., or by 
1s. 6d. Tickets, pu:chasable beforehand. 

SATURDAY.—Avmission 5s., or by 28, 6d. Tickets, purchasable beforehand. 

MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY—v ne Shilling Days. 

CROQUET,—The All England Cr quet Match will be played on the Cricket 
Ground, on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Admission to the Ground 
being by Tickets, 2s. 6d. for the four days, or 1s, each day. 

The Dover Trades Holiday Excursion on Wednesday, and others during the week. 


. ROSE HERSEE’S FAREWELL. 


MDLLE 
DLLE. ROSE HERSEE has the honour to announce 
that herr FAREWELL CONCERT will take place in July, and that she will 
leave for New York at the end of August, to fulfil a six months’ engagement as 
Prima Donna in the Parepa-Rosa Opera Company. 22, Mortimer Street, Cavendish 


Square. 





HOLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 
BARRY SULLIVAN, Sore Lessee anp Manaaer. 


FOURTH WEEK OF THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 
Every Evening at 7.30, the very Laughable Farce of 


THE SMOKED MISER. 


At 8 o'clock, SHerman’s Inimitable Comedy of the 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


Barry Sullivan, George Honey, J. C. Cowper, W. H. Stephens, Chas. Coghlan, 
David Evans, Lin Rayne, A. Bernard, W. Arthur, F. Harland, &c. Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, Miss Louisa Thorne, Miss Jane Rignold, Miss Amy Fausitt, and Mrs, Charles 
Horsman. Acting manager, AMory SULLIVAN, 


REMOVAL. 
ADAME EMMELINE COLE has REMOVED to 8, 


Cannon Place, Palace Gate, Kensington, where all communications relative 
to engagements for Concerts, Lessons, &c., are requested to be addreseed. 








\ ISS MARIE STOCKEN has the honour to announce 
a GRAND MORNING CONCERT and RECITAL, in which Miss Glyn 
(Mrs, E. Dallas) and Mr. D. D. Home wiil take part, at 3, ONSLow GARDENS, by 
the kind permission of Lady Anstruther, on Fripay, 16th inst., at 3 o'clock. Artists 
—Mesdames Florence Lancia, Miss Marie Stocken, and Miss Alice Fai: man; 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Charles Stanton, aud Mr. F. Penna; Malle. Madeline 
Schiller and 8 gnor Ti‘o Mattei; Mr. Join Thomas, Messrs. Kingsbury, Guglielmo, 
F, Mori, and Ganz, Tickets, 1@s, 6d. each, or F.mily Tickets (admitting three), 25s, 
the ae musicsellers, and of Miss Marie Stocken, 44, Burlington Road, 
vswater. 


} OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIO.—Instituted 1822.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Under THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Eart oF DUDLEY. 
Principal.—Prorgssor STERNDALE BENNETT. 

The PUBLIC CONCERT of the INSTITUTION will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Saturpay, the 24th inst., commencing at Two o'clock. 

There will be a complete Orchestra and Chorus, formed by the Professors, and 
the late and present Students of the Academy. 

; Conductor—Mr. W. G. Cusins. 

Single Tickets, 5s,; Family Tickets (to admit Four persons), 16s. To be had at 
the musicsellers ; at the Hanover Square Rooms; and at the Academy, 4, Tenterden 
Street, Hanover Square, 

By order, Joun GL, Secretary. 


M388 EDITH WYNNE will sing Benzprcr’s new song, 
“LITTLE WILLIE,” at Scarborough, Juiy 16th, 





\{ADAME MONTSERRAT has REMOVED to 45, 


L Tavistock Crescent, Westbourne Park, W. 


\ R. CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) is open to en- 


gagements for concerts, etc. Address~10, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 





\ ISS ABBOTT (Contralto) is open to Engagements for 


Concerts and Pupils. Address—6, Duke Street, Portland Piace. 








ADAME MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open to En- 
i gagements for Concerts, Oratorios, ete. For terms and yarticulars respecting 
Lessons, address—Madame Montserrat, 46, Tavistock Crescent, Westbourne Park, W. 


ISS THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 
Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils.—5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 


ISS°BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 
_ cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessiz Emmerr, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MUSICAL 

ACADEMY. Prospectus—Opinions of the Press—and Concerts, &c., upon 

receipt of stamped envelope. Professional Students brought out upon mutual terms, 
Norfolk Road House, Bayswater. 


\IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA is open to engagements 
\ for Concerts, &c., until the 12th of July, after which,date he will sing at the 
Royal Standard Theatre for Eight Nights in English Opera, with Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Communications to be addressed to the care of Messrs. Doncan Davison & Co., 
244, Kegent Street, or to Signor Garcia, at his residence, 19, Wellington Road, St, 
John's Wood. 

















Miss LILY S{MESTER will sing the Solo in “ THE 
a ere Bee Eee bs Sas = a> “TELL ME, MY HEART,” 
8 et Rooms, on Mo e i 
Villa, Wells Strevt, ~ vA mad vening next, July 12th. Address—Cardiff 


188 MARIE STOCKEN, Me CHARLER STAN- 
» an . F , wi " “ 
NAVIGANTI” (“The Seapeee* exe ime tole wae ie. = 


_ 


“ HAMLET.” 
Mss MARIE STOOKEN will sing Malle. Nilsson’s 
amous “ WALTZ SONG,” from the new opera of Hamlet, at her concert 
to be J ia ‘ Gad 
pn Praday, ps ins Permisaion) at Lady Anstruther's » Onslow \ 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone).— All letters 


AV] respecting Enga; ts f 

be addressed to je mone ‘or Provincial Tours, Oratorios, Concerts, &c., to 
of Messrs, Duncan Davison " i 

Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W, & Co., Foreign Music 

















ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


T is proposed to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. 
CHARLES LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
Institution, in his various offices of Principal, Conduc'or, Professor of Composition 
and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to 
the best Student in Composition, : f 
The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to those already 
announced :— 


Davison, J. W., Esq.esssssseeees 
Davison, W. D., Esq.. 
Deacon, H. C., Esq. .. 
Ella, J., Esq ......- anes 
Goldschmidt, O., Esq. .. 
Goldschmidt, Madame Lio ‘ 
Goddard, Madame Arabella ... 
Hele, J., Esq. (Bodmin) ...... ove 
Isaac, B. R., Esq. (Liverpool)... 1 1 
Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street, W. 
and Mr, H, R. Eyers, at the Institution, 4, Tenterden, Street, Hanover Square, W. 


z 3. 
Kent, Mrs. (Liverpool)......... 0 1 
Littleton, H., ESq.....ccecesseses 
Littleton, A. H., Esq. .... 

Macirone, Miss C. A. . 

Nicholson, Miss (Rochester) ... 
Oliphant, T., Esq. «+++» enéueees 
Potter, Cipriani, Esq. econeses 
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MUSIC BUSINESS. 
O BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the principal 


retiring, an OLD ESTABLISHED and SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS in the 
Midland Counties. About £2,500 required. For particulars apply to Messrs, J. and 
J. Hopkinson, Regent Street. 
MR. W. REA’S CLASSICAL CONCERTS, 


TOWN HALL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 








R. REA will be glad to receive communications from 
VOCALISTS who will be passing through or in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle during the month of October. 8, Higham Place. 


OBERT COCKS & CO.’8 BRASS BAND MAGA- 

ZINE. Popular melodies of the day, arranged for ten or more instruments, 

by J. Buoxte. Performed by the Buxton Brass Band ; conductor, Mr, A. Horton ; 

manager, Mr. J. Buckle. ‘'wenty-one books are now ready, each free by post for 
13 stamps. 


ADAME PATEY sang with wonderful success Mr. 

A. 8S. Garry’s elegant Ballad, “*O FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE!” at 

Mr. Charles Fowler's Concert, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square 
(July 7th). 


HE WAS MY BOYHOOD’S DREAM.—Mr. W. H. 
Cummings continues to sing this charming new Ballad (music by J. L. Hatton) 
at thie leading concerts, There are two editions, No. 1 in F, No. 2in A flat, 


ie FOR LITTLE FINGERS. Favourite Airs 


arranged for Two Performers on One Pianoforte, by THoMas VALENTINE. 
Twelve Books, 1s, each, free for 7 stamps each. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 








NEW VOCAL MUSIC BY CIRO PINSUTI. 


THE OWL. Sung by Mr. Santley. (In A minor and G minor) ,. oe 
THE SWALLOW. Sung by Mr. Santley. (In A flat and B flat) 
MAIDEN'S FLOWER SONG _.. me x a *s . 
WHAT WE HAVE LOVED WE LOVE FOREVER. Song - 

I SING BECAUSE I LOVE TO SING. ‘Two-part song (s, and c.) 
KIND WORDS. ‘Trio (s.s.c.) .... ; ; 
THREE CHARMS OF LIFE. Trio(s.s.c.) .. oo oe oe 
CHILDREN’S SUMMER FEAST. (Intended to be sung in unison) 
I CANTO STORIA. Quartet (s.c.1.B.).. . os * oe 


London: Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


PON WWORRS 
Saonmoccoco™ 





BLUMENTHAL’S PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 
LA RETRAITE. Marche .. re os as se és “a i 


LEOLINE. Transcription 

RALOUKA. Marche Turque., ei 

LOIN DE TOI. Mélodie oe oe os 

L'APPASSIONATA, Morceau de concert ,, 

OUI OU NON. Mélodie Ss = we ae ° 

THE MESSAGE. Transcription .. oe “ oe 

THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE, Transcription . 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, 
“LEOLINE WALTZ,’ 
ON SIMS REEVES'S ADMIRED SONG. 

Composed for the pianoforte by 
LOUIS KELLER. 

Price 4s. 

London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
“SOUVENIR DE CHRISTINE NILSSON.” 


POLKA-MAZURKA, 
Pour piano par 
GEORGE LUMBYE. 
(Edition de Heugel, Paris,) 
Price 4s, 
London: Donxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
“DA WEA wm,” 


NEW VALSE CHANTEE, 

Composed expressly for Mdlle, Curistins Nitsson by the 
BARONNE W. DE ROTHSCHILD. 
(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 

Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 














DLLE. NILSSON’S AIRS SUEDOIS, with Italian 
and French words :— 
1. GIOVINEZZA. ‘adenniiee) ooo 
2. LE ROSE. (Les Roses) 4. ose ove 
3. IL BALLO, (Le Bal) 


on 28, 6d, 
ee 28, 6d, 
Pr ae ee oe 28, Gd. 
(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


GREAT SUCOESS. 


MISS EDITH WYNNE’S NEW SONG, 
“THE SNAPPED THREAD, 


Received with unbounded applause at St. George’s Hall on the occasion of its first 
performance, is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


Published this Day, 
LITTLE WILLIE, 
SONG. 
Sung by Miss EDYTH WYNNE with great success at the Composer's Concert, 
Music by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Crivellian method upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN and those of other successful pupils, 
Full Music size, 7s, 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late Joti1en), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


D'ALMAINE & CO.'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, etc., upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Musicsellers. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. ~ 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: Lampory Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 























Just Published, 


“THE WHIR WHEL,” 
CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by ARTHUR FOX. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


LHe VOCAL SONATA. 


Composed by CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 10s, 
A new edition of this celebrated Composition for Soprano Voice and Piano is now 
ready. Price to the Protession, 2s, 6d. Send stamps or P, O. Order to the Author, 
Vitta Mentone, Torquay. 


** A Sonata in full proportion.” —Tnhe Times. 
‘This beautiful and original work seems ire run through many editions, to 
judge from its constantly increasing success.”"—Zorquay Directory. 
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JUDAISM IN MUSIC. 
(Concluded from page 471.) 

As you perceive, my dear Madam, I hereby certify to you the complete 
victory of Judaism on all sides; and if I now once more openly express 
my feelings on the subject, I really do not do so under the im pression 
that Ican in any way impair the completeness of the said victory. As, 
on the other hand, my description of the course pursued by this 
peculiar fact in the development of the German mind, seems to prove 
that this is the result of the agitation excited among the Jews by my 
former article, you may perhaps, feel inclined to ask, full of astonish- 
ment, why by my challenge I have provoked this agitation in the shape 
of reaction? 

I might excuse myself by saying that I was induced: to make this 
attack, not by considering the “ causa finalis,” but simply by the impulse 
of the “causa efficiens” (as philosophers express it). It is certain 
that when writing and publishing the first article the last thing in my 
mind was the thought of still opposing with any chance of success the 
influence of the Jews upon our music; even then I perceived so clearly 
the reasons of their previous victories, that, at the present moment, 
after a lapse of more than eighteen years, it is to a certain extent a 
source of satisfaction for me to be able, by the republication of my 
article, to prove this. What I wanted to effect by it, 1 could not 
clearly state; I could, on the contrary, merely plead the fact that the 
discernment of the inevitable decay of our musical affairs imposed on 
me the inward necessity of pointing out its causes. Perhaps, however, 
I felt a desire to combine also a hopeful assumption ; this is revealed to 
you by the concluding adjuration of the article, an adjuration with 
which I appeal to the Jews themselves. 

Just as the humane friends of the church considered a healthy reform 
of it might be effected by invoking the aid of the oppressed lower 
clergy, I, too, took into account the great gifts of heart as well as of 
mind which had come under my own cognizance, really refreshing me, 
trom out the circle of Jewish society. Iam certainly, also, of opinion, 
that everything proceeding thence and oppressing the German element 
properly so called, bears, in a far more fearful degree, on the Jew him- 
self, when full of heart and mind. It strikes me that I once perceived 
signs that my appeal had called forth comprehension and profound 
excitement. If dependence in any position is a great evil and obstacle 
to free development, the dependence of the Jews on each other appears 
a serf-like misfortune of the most extreme harshness. No doubt, a 
great deal is permitted and looked over, in the case of a clever Jew, 
since some have resolved to live not only with but into us, by the more 
enlightened members of his race ; the best Jewish anecdotes, which are 
highly amusing, are related to us about them; and even in other re- 
spects, we are acquainted with some very impartial and consequently 
seemingly allowable utterances of theirs, both regarding us and them- 
selves, But to protect a person under the ban of their race, must 
undoubtedly strike the Jews as being a crime worthy of death. It has 
been my lot to become acquainted with some touching instances of 
this kind. In order however, to give you an idea of what this 
tyranny really is, let one case serve for many. An indisputably highly 
gifted writer of Jewish descent, really full of talent and intelligence, 
who seems as if he had come to form part and parcel of the most 
thoroughly German folks-life, and with whom, for a long time, I had, 
also, much and varied intercourse on the subject of Judaism, subse- 
quently became acquainted with my poetical effusions: Der Ring des 
Nibelungen, and Tristan und Isolde. He spoke of them with such 
appreciative warmth and such clear intelligence, that it was not 
unnatural that those of my friends to whom he had spoken should re- 
quest him to state publicly his opinion of poems, which had been 
80 strikingly ignored by our literary circles. J¢ was impossible for him 
to do so. 

You perceive, my dear Madam, from these hints that if, on the 
present occasion, I were answering merely your question regarding the 
mysterious reason of the persecution directed against me, especially by 
the press, I should not probably have given this almost fatiguing ex- 
tension to my answer, unless, even at the present day, I had not been 
urged thereto. by a hope which can certainly be hardly expressed, but 











which exists in the deepest recesses of my heart. If I wished to find 
expression for it, I could not allow it to appear as founded upon the 
continued concealment of my relations towards Judaism ; this conceal- 
ment has contributed to the confusion in which nearly every sympa- 
thizing friend of mine finds himself with you. Having, by the pseudonym 
at first adopted, given cause for thix, nay, having even furnished my 
foes with the strategic means of attacking me, I was now obliged to 
unveil to my friends that which was only too well known to those foes. 
If I assume that it is only this openness which, if it does not bring me 
friends from the hostile camp, may at any rate strengthen them, as 
well as others, to fight for their own real emancipation, I may, perhaps, 
be pardoned if a comprehensive thought connected with the history of 
our civilization veils the nature of an illusion, which spontaneously 
winds itself into my heart. For on one point Iam certain: As the 
influence which the Jews have obtained over our intellectual life, 
and such as it is manifested in the diversion and deterioration of our 
highest and most cultivated tendencies, is not a mere, let us say, psycho- 
logical chance, it must be acknowledged as undeniable and decisive. 
Whether the decay of our culture might be checked by violently cast- 
ing forth the decomposing foreign element in it, is something I cannot 
determine, because this would require resources with the existence of 
which I am unacquainted. But if, on the other hand, the above 
element is to be so assimilated to us that it shall, together with our- 
selves, ripen into the higher development of our more noble human 
qualities; it is evident that it is not by concealing the difficulties 
attending such an assimilation, but by the most open exposure of them 
that we can promote our purpose. If a serious impulse towards this 
end shall have been given by me from within the domain—according to 
our modern esthetics, so harmlessly pleasing—of music, this would not 
appear perhaps unfavourable to my views as to the important destiny ot 
music; and, at all events, my dear Madam, you might find in it an 
excuse for my having discoursed to you at such length on so seemingly 
abstruse a theme. Ricuasp WaGNER, 
Tribschen, near Lucerne, New Year, 1869, 


— | 
THE TRIPLE HARP. 

The following circular has been issued by Mr. Mostyn Williams, 
secretary of the Welsh National Eisteddfod. We hope it will meet 
with attention. 

“The secretary of the Eisteddfod begs respectfully to call the attention of 
his countrymen to the following letter from the eminent musical composer, Mr. 
Brinley Richards, and to an article which lately appeared in the Carnarvon 
and Denbigh Herald. The object of preserving our national instrument, and 
restoring, if possible, its ancient prestige, must commend itself to the favourable 
consideration of every true patriot. Emanating from a source where no selfish 
motives can exist, and pleaded with so much earnestness, from faith in the 
intrinsic merits of the instrument itself, independently of its historical associa~ 
tions, the case needs no further advocacy. As a matter of fact, it must be 
admitted, that the old triple harp is fast falling into desuetude. A few 
specimens may be found here and there, more as objects of curiosity, and relics 
of by-gone days, than instruments to be played upon in this mechanical and 
utilitarian age. Two means have been suggested for the restoration of the 
‘harp of Wales’ The assistance of our aristocracy and gentry, on the one hand, 
and the co-operation of the National Eisteddfod on the other. The Welsh 
nation is greatly indebted to Lady Llanover for what she has done to preserve 
and promote its music and literature. The soul-stirring sounds of a real Welsh 
harp re-echo through her ancestral hall, awakened by a most skilful minstrel. 
At Bodelwyddan Hall also, the seat of Sir Hugh Williams, the same ancient 
custom prevails, and in other private families the playing of our national 
instrument is cultivated as an accomplishment. It is to be hoped the appeal 
now made, orginating as it does in the genuine patriotism of one who thoroughly 
understands the subject, and supported as it has been by gentlemen of taste and 
learning, as well as by the newspaper press throughout the country, will meet 
with the response it deserves from all classes alike, and that our neglected 
instrument will become once more familiar. The secretary, on behalf of the 
Eisteddfod Council, has great pleasure in stating that the Welsh harp will form 
an important feature in their future arrangements. In addition to Mr. Brinley 
Richards's offer for the Brecon Eisteddford of 1870, which is to be under his 
musical direction, they intend to invite competition in the manufacture of triple- 
stringed harps, which shall combine elegance of design, beauty of adornment, 
sweetness of tone, and economy. They will also endeavour to establish a 
department for the qualification of teachers, and do all in their power to restore 
the harp to its ancient position. The co-operation of every one who feels an 
interest in the subject is invited, and any suggestion of a practical character 
will be thankfully received.” 
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THE PIANOFORTE IN THE HOUSE. 
(From the * Choir and Musical Record.”) 


Not the least interesting of the essays in the Pall Mall Gazetie are those 
occasional contributions on “ matters musical,” which have, on more than one 
occasion, supplied us with subjects for further consideration in our own pages. 
Although the writers of these articles are inclined to adopt a somewhat hyper- 
critical tone, and thus run the risk of being unpractical, they generally contrive 
to set before their readers a few plain truths which, doubtless, reach the eyes of 
those who would never see them in a purely class paper devoted specially to the 
interests of art. At the same time, this fact renders it the more important that 
the views enunciated should be sound, and that, in the effort to be smart, and to 
avoid the commonplace, the writers should be careful to steer clear of the equally 
objectionable practice of overstating one side of a question, and not giving a fair 
hearing to the arguments on the other. It was to this very fault that we directed 
attention some time since, when we discussed the merits of Mr. J. M. Capes 
views on Church Choirs and Church Music, propounded at considerable length 
in our evening contemporary, and it is to the same tendency in a paper on The 
Piano in the House that we now propose to devote a short space in our columns. 
The writer of this article, after a hit at the cheap twenty-five guinea instruments, 
“ warranted—(to disappoint you in every way) ’—passes on to complain of the 
system which compels all who mix in what is termed “society " to listen to the 
“‘prancings”’ of various unqualified performers, “ generally a curate, or a young 
person in the Civil Service, or a young lady with a brilliant left hand. Here, of 
course, we readily meet the critic half-way, and join him in regretting that servile 
compliance with custom, or, to speak more strictly, with fashion, which requires 
from everyone much more than he either naturally possesses, or is capable of 
acquiring. But when he further proceeds to suggest that all this results from 
making the art of playing the pianoforte a general subject of instruction in 
ladies’ schools, and that the time thus spent upon it is virtually wasted, we 
totally disagree with him. It may be perfectly true that there are evils in the 
system of instruction, that a taste for inferior works is inculcated, that a showy 
style of performance is encouraged, and, in fact, that a mere superficial acquain- 
tance with the instrument, its capabilities and its management, is the too frequent 
result ; but to argue, on general principles, that without an actual genius for 
music the time devoted to it is misspent, is, we think, a serious mstake. With 
regard to painting, such a theory might be more consistently advocated, but, as 
to music, it does not hold good. 

In the first place, we are inclined to doubt whether the number of those who 
are without any love for, or capacity to appreciate music, bears a proportion to 
the gross population, of sufficient importance to render it worthy consideration 
in plans for general education. That there are, here and there, persons devoid 
of musical sensibility, in the same way that there are other abnormal specimens 
of the human family, is perfectly true, but they are so few and far between 
that they cannot be considered in legislating for the world at large. These 
exceptions to the rule, therefore, we may leave out of the question. The next 
point is whether, assuming that a love for sweet sounds in a greater or less 
degree is developed in every child, it is advisable to make the study of the 
pianoforte a part of the curriculum at all girls’ schools. To this the critic 
says No; that the time spent on the musical education of these ordinary girls 
is lost; and he would, if we rightly understand him, bring them up in entire 
ignorance of the instrument, devoting the time thus gained to general education. 
If this plan, plausible as it may seem at first sight, were acted on, what would 
be the result? Music, even in the slight degree in which it is now cultivated 
in the majority of families, would be banished, and unless early indications of 
talent were given by young students, they would lose all chance of musical 
education until the golden age at which it can be best imparted would have 
passed away, never to return. Such a prospect is surely enough te make one 
pause, and doubt the wisdom of the suggestion. In ninety out of every hundred 
houses where the pianoforte now forms one of the pleasantest sources of social 
enjoyment, it would be silenced, and not only would the home circle be deprived 
of the opportunity of music making, but the suggestive keyboard would no 
longer invite the touch of visitors. As a set-off against this, it is premised that 
when music is provided it would be better worth hearing ;* and that by teaching 
those who showed a decided predisposition for the art, we should be saved the 
trouble of listening to wearying performances of worthless compositions. But 
on the other hand, the “little music in a friendly way” would then be almost 
out of the question, and it would be as rare to meet with a girl able to play a 
hymn tune or accompany a solo as it now is to meet with a man competent to 
perform either task. In a word, we should obtain a few good performers, but 
should lose the host of persons who, without any special ability, have by 
mechanical exercise, and the absence of any dislike to the instrument, attained 
to a certain degree of proficiency. The critic may circumlocuitously term the 
result of their musical education the “achievement of a talent for debasing a 
beautiful art into a showy mechanical display,” but we deny that this is the 
natural sequence of teaching girls, as a general rule, to play the piano. Rather 
we hold it to be the consequence of giving them a capability without the necessary 
addition of a knowledge of the best means of developing it, and the proper 
objects to which it should be devoted. To argue that because “rattling fantasias ” 
are played by the Misses Brown and Jones, therefore music is to be made an 





* We are unable to make out th ° 
annie e exact meaning of the clever writer in this sen 





exceptional subject of instruction, instead of taking its place as it now does in 
the daily lesson table of every girls’ school, is to assume in the first instance 
that these showy performers come from the mediocre ranks, and do not possess 
a taste for the art, whereas we suspect they aro frequently talented children, 
whose teachers and friends lack discrimination. To suppose, therefore, that the 
banishment of the piano would carry with it the exclusion of second class music 
is unquestionably a mistake ; while in our opinion it would have a most injurious 
effect, in preventing the acquisition of a power to perform and understand that 
which is good on the part of a majority of English women. In fact, the writer 
not only assumes too much, but he makes an unfair use of the substratum of 
truth which underlies his objections to the present system. 

The real remedy, then, for the present low state of *‘drawing-room music” lies, 
not in the prevention of the daily study of the piano, but in a systematic 
improvement in the mode of instruction, and in a general disposition among 
parents to seek for a small amount of solid and well-grounded progress rather 
than for the mere executive ability which causes the Pall Mall critic so much 
annoyance. Even as an act of discipline and an element in training, we question 
whether daily practice on the piano is not useful; but granting that it may be 
dispensed with in the very few cases when it is painful to the learner, we 
sincerely trust that the day is far distant when it will be omitted from the 
general subjects of instruction. To elevate the “ Piano in the House,” and to 
prevent the desecration of a noble art, is a worthy mission; but to imagine that 
it can be attained by reducing the number of students is almost equivalent to 
supposing that, by putting an end to the study of French, its mispronunciation 
would be avoided. 


—— 


THE SHILLING OPERAS AT SYDENHAM. 


An opera in a hot house is a common thing enough, but it is a 
novelty to sit and hear an opera ina greenhouse, This is what may 
now be done on shilling days at Sydenham; and people fond of 
novelty had better note the fact, and pay the place a visit. Amid the 
Crystal Palace greenery, they'll find a stage with pretty scenery, and 
an orchestra and chorus, whose singing is stentor’ous; and a pleasant 
prima donna—may bouquets be showered on her!—and a tenor, and 
a bass, as is commonly the case; and Herr Manns, who does his best, 
as indeed do all the rest. 

What with vulgar music halls and stupid nigger melodies, the 
shilling public now-a-days hear plenty of bad music; and, as Punch 
believes that bad music can do no good to any one, he welcomes with 
delight any chance whereby the public taste may be improved, and 
therefore wishes all succees to the Sydenham Shilling Operas. 

Punch. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


The performance of M. Offenbach’s Barbe Bleue at the St. James's Theatre 
goes off with so much spirit that we have a right to predict for it a success 
greater than even that of La Grande Duchesse. The opera, or extravaganza, 
or whatever it is to be called, is not hackneyed, a very inadequate represen- 
tation of it at the Olympic having alone introduced it to the English public, 
while the principal morceauz made known separately are familiar and popular 
with the multitude. 

There are great advantages, too, on the side of Barbe Bleue. There is 
something comically Hoffmannesque in the manner in which M. Meilhac and 
Halévy have treated the old nursery tale, preserving the original idea, and yet 
not leaving a single detail unaltered. The music, too, is sprightly throughout, 
and completely illustrative of the subject. A more important consideration is 
the fact that Mdlle. Schneider's Boulotte is really an admirable specimen of 
characteristic acting. She does not make of the loose rustic beauty-a village 
coquette, distinguished by pert prettiness, but a dowdy girl, who, in spite of a 
comely face, is to all appearance an Audrey, and who is thoroughly vulgar in 
every action. When the limits of mere unsophisticated vulgarity are transcended 
it is simply because some question borders on impropriety. The tyrannical 
but stupid Blue Beard of M. Dupuis is a droll figure, and more exquisitely 
comic is the King Bobéche of M. Daubrey. 

That people should be amused by an odd ingenious story, illustrated by 
merry music, and capitally acted and sung by a company trained for the pur- 
pose, is natural enough. It is the importance attached to these elaborate 
trifles of M. Offenbach that subjects them to so much discussion. When Mr. 
Planché, in the days of Madame Vestris, wrote his Blue Beard and his other 
excellent burlesques for the Olympic, they succeeded and they drew money to 
the treasury, but they only formed a small portion of an evening’s entertainment, 
and were not the talk of two hemispheres. Offenbach’s operas, though they 
occupy an entire programme, are just as slight as the short fantasias of Mr. 
Planché, and, though in one case the music is original and in the other selected, 
this distinction is insufficient to account for the difference between a furore 
on the one hand and a rational satisfaction on the other. When the question 
is sifted to the bottom it is humiliating to find that the belief—somewhat, 
perhaps, exaggerated—that a certain tinge of impropriety necessarily belongs 
to the genus Offenbach has much to do with the extraordinary excitement pro- 
duced by the operas among the higher classes all over Europe and America. 
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ALBERT GRISAR.* 


The death of this musician has cast quite a gloom over the musical 
world, and the heart-rending circumstances which marked the end of 
his life render still more painful the impression produced. We think 
it becoming not to make ourselves the echo of everything which is 
said on the subject, and shall limit ourselves simply to such facts as are 
duly substantiated. On Tuesday morning the 15th June, Albert 
Grisar was found dead, from the effect of an apoplectic stroke, in the 
small furnished room which he occupied at Asniéres. Some of his 
friends saw him the previous day on the Boulevard des Italiens, when, 
as they say, he was in good spirits—He may have been so, for an 
instant, perhaps, but we know that, for some years, he had led a life of 
disappointments and of shattered hopes, a life which had at length 
culminated in deep distress. He frequently had recourse to the kind- 
nese of his friends, and the non-success of L’ Eau merveilleuse, when 
revived at the Athénée, ruined his pecuniary calculations at the same 
time that it inflicted a mortal wound upon his self-esteem as an artist. 

Grisar was without family here, if we except a god-son, whose un- 
certain future was only an additional cause of inquietude for the old 
artist. Can his relations have still been angry with him, after the 
lapse of forty years, for the feeling which caused him to give up 
commerce for art? Albert Grisar was born at Antwerp in 1808, 
his father being a native of Burgundy, and his mother a native of 
Normandy. His father, a shipowner, sent him to Liverpool, to learn 
trade in the best school; but all Grisar’s dreams were of music, 
80, one day, he escaped, and took refuge in Paris, the asylum of so many 
foreign artists. He began studying music very seriously, but before 
making his as as an artist he first came out asa patriot. At 
that period, Belgium had risen in insurrection. Grisar enrolled himself 
under the colours asa volunteer, Having paid his debt to his first 
country, he returned to his second, and resumed his pen as a musician. 
He often told his friends that his first work worth anything, “ La Folle,” 
was extemporized in one evening, with M.de Morvan, the author of 
the words, and that the publisher, to whom he gave it, allowed it to 
remain forgotten for several years in manuscript, One day the unknown 
artist had a chance of submitting his poor romance to Adolphe Nourrit, 
then starring at Brussels; the great singer adopted it, sang it at 
the theatre with great success, and it speedily became the fashion every- 
where. It was first published at Brussels, and went through twenty 
editions in Paris alone. Grisar took advantage of the opportunity to 
et a little work in one act, Le Mariage impossible, played at 

russels. He then returned to Paris, with a pension of twelve hundred 
francs from his own government. His whole soul was centred in the 
stage. M. Bernard Latte, the publisher, from whom we have learnt 
many interesting details about the commencement of Griear’s career, 
had the greatest possible trouble to extort from him an album of new 
romances. The fir-t he did obtain included the air, ‘* Adieu, beau rivage 
de France!” another great success, The following year, while still 
waiting for his turn on the stage, Grisar composed a second album of 
six romances, with a little song thrown into the bargain, as he said; 
this song he advised his publisher not to publish, so dissatisfied did he 
feel with it; but this song, which the composer almost disowned, was 
no other than ‘‘ Les Laveuses du Couvent,” which, also, was destined to 
become popular, and of which more than fifty thousand copies were sold. 
Most people are not aware that the words of this trifle were written by 
M. Ed. Thierry, then a poet of the romantic pleiad, and now director 
of the Théatre Francais. 

At length, M. Crosnier consented to bring out Grisar’s first comic 
opera, Sarah, but not without having it considerably altered ; reduced 
to two acts, a form that is generally unfortunate ; and omitting several 
pieces, among others a very brilliant chorus of soldiers, that the 
Orphéons have since then well avenged; at that period, however, they 
were still afraid of music at the Thédtre Favart, and gave as much 
prominence as possible to the dialogue. The principal parts were created 
by the handsome Jenny Colon, then coming out, and by Couderc, then 
a ténor de force, for he had not yet become the charming diseur whom 
we now admire in La Fontaine de Berny. Grisar produced also at the 
Opéra-Comique, Les Travestissements, and L’An Mil (libretto by M., 
Paul Foucher); at the Théatre de la Renaissance, L’Hau merveilleuse, 
which was the beginning of his fortunate collaboration with M. Th. 
Sauvage, and Lady Melvil (in three acts), subsequently revived under 
the title, Le Joaillier de Saint-James. 

_ Suddenly, Grisar disappeared. He stopped eight years in Italy, and 
it was from Rome that he sent Gilles ravisseur, that charming musical 
miniature, which, with M. Pantalon and Les Poreherons, constitutes his 
best claim to be remembered. (Gilles was stupid enough to be played 
for the first time on the 22nd February, 1848, but M. Perrin restored 
him subsequently to the bills. In 1850, Grisar obtained his brilliant 
success of Les Porcherons. This raised the happy musician very high 
in public favour. He followed it up successively by Bon soir, Monsieur 





* From Le Ménestrel. 





Pantalon ; Le Carillonneur de Bruges ; Le Chien du Jardinier ; Le Viyage 
autour de ma Chambre, all these latter works at the Upéra-Comique, aud 
furthermore, at the Théatre Lyrique, Les Amours au Diable, revived 
four years ago at the Opéra-Comique, and Les Bégayements de I’ Amour, 
in one act-—by MM. de Najac and Deulin—charminyly played by 
Mdlle. Faure Le Fevre. Finally, at the Bouffes-Parisiens, he produced 
a trifle, Les Douze Innocentes. 

We have limited ourselves to a rapid enumeration of his 
latter works, as well as of the productions of his prosperous and 
happy period, nearly all of which are known to the present 
generation. Without wishing to diminish the sympathy excited by 
his sad end, we must be permitted to remark that his career, taken as 
a whole, cannot be represented as an Odyssey of disappointments. 
More than one musician, of equal talent, would have been contented 
with so many successes, and if the composer of Les Porcherons, and of 
Gilles ravisseur, fell off lamentably, in the latter part of his life, the fact 
must be attributed more especially to his domestic troubles, which at 
last discouraged in him even his inspiration. His later collaborateurs 
confess they had great trouble in prevailing on him to finish a work. 
On the other hand, he was fond of beginning a good many. He has 
left six. nearly completed. 

1. Riquet a la houpe, four acts, book by Sauvage, “asked for by M. 
Perrin, for the Opera,” says a note in Grisar’s handwriting, in the 
margin of the list; 2. Rigolo, comic opera in one act, words by M. 
Pellier; 3. L’Oncle Salomon, in three acts, libretto by M. de Najac ; 
4. Les Contes bleus, by MM. Lockroy and Cogniard, three acts; 
5. Afraja, serious opera in three acts, libretto by M, de Najac; and, 
6. Le Parapluie, three acts and nine tableaux, book by MM. Deulin 
and de Najac. 

The poor musician, it is said, offered to pledge the six thick 
manuscripts all for a loan of a few thousand francs, but could obtain 
only a very small sum. This is, certainly, very sad! Could not a 
performance be got up at which we might hear some of his posthu- 
mous compositions, mixed with a few airs selected trom his most cele- 
brated ones ? 

Whatever may be the result of this wish, Grisar will leave behind 
him the reputation of a charming, delicate, and natural musician, and 
some of his works, such as Les Porcherons ; Gilles ravisseur ; Le Chien du 
Jardinier ; and Bon soir, Monsieur Pantalon, wild remain to attest the 
rare excellence of his talent. 

Grisar’s funeral service was solemnized on Thursday morning the 
17th June, at the church of Saint André d’Antin (Cité d’Antiu). 

—p—_ 
To the “ Musical World,” London 

BELOVED ‘‘ WorLD,”—We have noted with pleasure your friendly paragraph 
concerning us, in your number of May 29th, assuring us that your welcome 
paper is regularly forwarded, but still it does not regularly reach us. Our paste- 
pot pants, our editorial scissors gleam and whet their futile beaks in vain, for 
both are pensively pining for their usual aliment. A gui /a faute ? the entente 
cordiale is perfect between us: your good will is unmistakable, but yet the 
journalistic bond between us remains incomplete while we are deprived of your 
cherished sheets. Some one else must be to blame. 

A happy thought, or, rather, an unhappy thought strikes us, and a 
sepulchral voice murmurs in our ear: “’Tis the post office, yu—” Ah! 
would you? say we to the voice; at the same time gracefully acknowledging 
that it has saddled the right horse. By-the-by, have you seen the 
anachronistic quadruped on our new postage stamps? Let us reason:—We 
ourselves being at the Boston Overwhelmification this week, will address 
ourselves to President Grant—so easily accessible—and beseech his inter- 
ference with the authorities here— so easily interfered with —to induce 
them to do the right thing — always so easily done. _ And you, on 
your part, the next time you dine with the Duke of Wales or Prince 
Cambridge — and we regard you as always dining with some beatified 
aristocrat—in your next post prandial flow of talk, with these Serene Alti- 
tudes, do you persuade them to go through the same facile maneeuvres op your 
side of the water. Ecco! amato Mondo! the thing will be done—our 
excisive and adhesive implements be appeased—our literary maw distressed 
no more—our columns vivified by excerpts from yours touching all our foreign 
cousins, and this international difficulty smoothed and made straight once 
again. 
Believe us, dear World, 

With expressions of the most 
distinguished consideration, 
Yours, Atlantically ! 

that is, bigly, broadly, and 

oon 

atson’s Art Journal. 

Given at our palatial quarters, 746, Broadway, 
this ith day of June, 1869. 








Exs.—Herr Stephen Heller has been taking the waters here. 
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THE HOLBORN THEATRE. 


Mr. Barry Sullivan, in pursuance of his laudable design of presenting 
dramatic works of a high class upon the stage of the Holborn Theatre, has 
revived The School for Scandal with liberal regard for the requirements of 
the comedy in the matter of dresses, scenery, and decorations. 

Mr. Sullivan appears as Charles, although as the tragedian of his company 
he might have been expected to follow the example of Young, Macready, and 
others, and prefer the more arduous if less graceful part of Joseph Surface. 
However, the original Charles—“ Gentleman” Smith, “the genteel, the airy, 
and the smart,” as Churchill describes him—was in some sort a tragedian, 
seeing that with all his success in comedy, he was wont, even in Garrick's time, 
to play Richard and Kitely to applauding audiences, and, before John Kemble 
took possession of the part, was the Macbeth of Drury Lane to the Lady 
Macbeth of Mrs Siddons. Indeed further precedent for a tragedian’s essaying 
the part of Charles may be found in the case of John Kemble himself, albeit 
that solemn player's performance of so lively a character prompted wicked jokes 
about “Charles's Martyrdom.” The young rakes of quality who so frequently 
constitute the heroes of comedy in the last century are "unquestionably of a 
heartily robust nature with all their levity of conduct, and are therefore fitted 
for representation by actors of force and weight, particularly as of late years 
our so-called “light comedians ” have come to be very flimsy and flavourless 
personages indeed. Mr. Sullivan plays Charles with much spirit. His lively 
manner fairly carried away his audience, who were, indeed, guilty of the 
barbarism of recalling the performer before the act was concluded, to the 
detriment of the most vital situation of the play. Joseph Surface is represented 
by Mr. Cowper, who, with a tinge of melodrama about his hypocrisy, and with 
a lack of suavity in the delivery of his sentimental speeches, yet plays the part 
carefully and intelligently, and supplies an effective contrast to the Charles of 
the evening Dr. Nares, it may be noted deemed it a fault of taste that 
Sheridan should have assigned the name of Surface to the two famous brothers 
alike. “If,” wrote the Doctor, ‘‘the hypocrite hero of The School for Scandal 
is to be baptized Joseph Surface, his brother ought to have stood in the 
dramatis persone as Charles Bottom” This curious objection would have 
been obviated if Sheridan had adhered to his original intention, disclosed in his 
first manu-cript of the comedy of naming the brothers Plausible and Pliant 
respectively. But in truth the objection is of little worth; the morality of 
Joseph and the immorality of Charles may be equally regarded as matters of 
surface, and the surname may be assigned to both therefore without impropriety. 
The wisdom of the time-honoured practice of describing fictitious characters by 
means of peculiarity in their surnames is another question. Perhaps what is 
gained by the system in convenience is lost in truth-seeming. Except in the 
cases of Shallow and Slender, Shakspere has rarely had recourse to its aid. 

Mrs. Vezin, though, from a certain tearful quality of tone in her voice, she 
appears to more advantage in pathetic parts, plays Lady Teazle with grace and 
good effect. Famous Lady Teazles of old were Mrs. Abington, the original 
representative of the character, Miss Farren (afterwards Lady Derby) and Miss 
Duncan (afterwards Mrs. Davison). It is in regard to Miss Farren that Miss 
Wynne in her “ Diary of a Lady of Quality” furnishes a curious note. “I re- 
collect,” she writes, “the cireumstance of seeing Lord Derby leaving his 
private box to creep to her behind the screen, and, of course, we all looked with 
impatience for the discovery, hoping the screen would fall a little too soon, and 
show to the audience Lord Derby as well as Lady Teazle.” Mr. Stephens is 
perhaps as competent a Sir Peter as the stage now possesses, and Sir Benjamin, 
Crabtree, Sir Oliver, and Maria, all found very tolerable representatives. Sir 
Harry erred somewhat in singing his song too much like a singer, and too 
little like a gentleman, but his exertions commended him to the favour of his 
audience. Moses was found less diverting than usual from some deficiency in 
humour on the part of the performer. Altogether the representation seemed 
to afford genuine pleasure to the house. 


Qa 
AGRICULTURAL HALL. 

A new concert-hall in connection with this building was opened— 
though far from finished—on Monday week with a performance of the 
Messiah. Mr. R, Glenn Wesley conducted, his chorus being gathered 
from the North London Vocal Union and other sources. It was a very 
fair chorus, but the band, albeit numbering among its members able 
and experienced artists like Mr. Willy (leader) and Mr. T. Harper, did 
not entirely satisfy a hypercritical taste. The principal singers were 
Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Berry-Greening, Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. We are not going to 
enlarge upon the singing of Messiah music by these well-known ladies 
and gentlemen. Enough to say that Madame Rudersdorff was encored 
in “1 know that my Redeemer liveth,” Mr. Vernon Rigby in “Thou 
shalt dash them,” and Mr, Lewis Thomas in “ Why dothe nations.” Of 
the three, however, only Mr. Rigby complied. Mr. W. Henry 
Thomas officiated as organist with much ability and good taste. The 
audience was not large, though the hall is capable of seating some 2,500. 
We believe the managers contemplate another opening when, all 
decorations being finished, the place will be less suggestive of a huge 
barn. Their premature attempt has, however, set at rest the question 
of adaptedness for musical purposes. 





THE METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS. 


On Saturday afternoon the indefatigable Mr. G. W. Martin gave 
an open-air choral concert in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
South Kensington. The weather was fine, and the gardens were 
densely crowded. The chorus, ye mn, 5,000 voices, included 
the juvenile pupils, girls and boys, whom Mr. Martin has from twelve 
years been training up as singers at the metropolitan schools, united 
with the adult members of his own National Choral Society, whose 
oratorio concerts, &c., at Exeter Hall are familiar to the lovers of sacred 
music. Chairs were placed for the performers on the Conservatory 
terrace, Mr. Martin conducting from a raised stand in front, and within 
such convenient distance that he could see and be seen more or less 
readily by all. The following was the programme :— 


Sacrep.— Awake, my Glory” (composed by the late Prince Consort) ; 
“ Brightest and Best ;” ‘* Hallelujah ;’ “‘ How calmly the Evening ;” “ Hark, 
the Vesper Hymn;” and “ Hosanna.” 

SEcuLAR.—“ The last Rose of Summer ;” “ Home, sweet Home ;” “The 
Echo Chorus ”"—(Macbeth) ; ‘The sweet Return of Spring ;” “‘ The Campbells 
are Comin’;” “The Men of Harlech;” “ Forward;” and “God save the 
Queen.” 


Some of the pieces were remarkably well sung and produced a corres- 
ponding effect, while some others were less satisfactory, Among the 
sacred com positions most striking for precision were the hymns,‘‘Brightest 
and Best,” and the brief “ Hallelujah,” to Dr. Bonar's words, the first 
harmonized, the last composed by Mr. Martin. The most successful 
numbers in the secular part were “ Home, sweet Home,” “ The Echo 
Chorus” from the music to Macbeth, Mendelssohn’s beautiful part-song, 
“The sweet Return of Spring,” and “ The Men of Harlech.” The 
first two were encored and repeated. The best executed of all was 
“The Men of Harlech,” sung with infinite spirit ; but the most grati- 
tying to connoisseurs must have been the part-song of Mendelssohn, 
which, under the circumstances, was given with remarkable delicacy. 
It should be remembered that it is much more difficult to control a 
host of singers, especially with a vast number of children among them, 
in the open air than in an enclosed space, however extensive ; and, on 
the whole, Mr. Martin may fairly be complimented on the result of a 
somewhat hazardous undertaking. The choral music was varied at 
intervals by some lively music frum the band of the Scots Fusileer 
Guards (bandmaster, J. C. Van Maanen), stationed in the kiosk to the 
west of the conservatory. Altogether the day was thoroughly enjoyable, 
and the success was so decided that, as we are informed, other perform- 
ances of the kind, under the direction of Mr. Martin, are already in 
contemplation. 





Mrtan.—The band rehearsals of Signor Coppa’s new opera, Bianca 
di Francavilla, have commenced at the Teatro Carcano. — Signor 
Antonio Cagnoni has just concluded two comic operas: Un Capriccio di 
Donna, book by Signor Ghislanzoni, and Gli Amort di Cleopatra, book 
by Signor M. Marcello. 


EASIER TASTE REED DEEU ENTS UUUNUOANON US UO TUE TEI 


Ropalty and Busic, 


Metoprovus Dr. Sitent,—Of course you know the tale of the 
old Turk, who, being taken to the Opera, thought the tuning of 
the band the sweetest part of the performance. Surely this old 
story must have flitted through the mind of the man who made 
the programme of the concert—the State Concert mind, and not 
the Crystal Palace one—in honour of the Viceroy. But if his 
Egyptian Highness has any ear at all for European music, he can 
hardly have been pleased with the mixture put before him. 

At the Crystal Palace Concert all was just what one could wish ; 
while at the other Palace Concert all was just what one would not 
wish. A bit of Robert le Diable was followed by a morsel from 
the Stabat Mater ; a solemn duet front the Lobgesang succeeded 
“Una Voce,” from the sprightly Barbiere; while the sacred 
“ Crucifixus”” from the Messe Solennelle, stood next to a romanza 
called “La Mandolinata.” A dainty hash of music this to set 
before a Viceroy! To my mind it was just as though a cook, in 
preparing his menu, were to send up an ice-pudding to follow 
turtle soup, or were to introduce boiled mutton to be eaten after 
custard. Who, with any taste, could relish Handel’s “roast beef of 
music,” as it has been fitly called, if it were jumbled, higgledy- 
piggledy, with the entremets of Offenbach and the vol-au-vents of 

Ferdi. 

There ought to be no discord of opinion on this point, so believe 
me in all harmony of feeling, 

Punch. 
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B Rosy Viel of “ Prima Donnas,” 


The American gentleman who, having first thought of bringing up his son 
as a carpenter, afterwards determined to apprentice him to Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, on the ground that “ sculpting _seemed a more profitable trade, 
would, doubtless, if he had been blessed with daughters, have educated the 
young ladies as prima donnas, It is a brilliant profession. But then it is 
not every young lady who can sing ; and to be thoroughly successful a prima 
donna should possess a variety of gifts and acquirements in addition to perfect 
vocalization, She ought to be personally interesting; and the enthusiasm of 
an audience will be more easily roused if to her artistic accomplishments she 
unites great personal beauty. Of course she must be an excellent actress; 
and it is absolutely necessary that she should exhibit the most correct and 
refined taste in the matter of costume. All the qualities which Benedick 
deemed indispensable in a wife should belong, or seem to belong, to her ; and 
to enjoy European favour, she must have several languages at her command. 
Italian, if not the first, should be the second language of every prima donna ; 
and the most successful of contemporary prima donnas have, like Malibran, 
the most striking type of the class, possessed a complete mastery of several 
tongues. Perhaps the gift of language and the gift of song go to a certain 
extent together. At any rate, several examples could be cited—two brilliant 
ones at the present time and close at hand—in which the highest faculty 
for musical language, and a very high faculty for ordinary speech are 
combined. When the time comes for studying the prima donna 
scientifically, it will be interesting and important to note the origin of 
the great prima donnas who, during the past and present century, have from 
time to time enchanted Europe. They have, for the most part, displayed 
aristocratic qualities ; they have been received into the aristocratic class, and, 
in many cases (Sontag, Cruvelli, Alboni, Patti), have ended by forming part 
of it. But none of them have been of aristocratic birth; and what is far 
more remarkable is the fact that to very few does musical talent seem to have 
come by inheritance. Certainly not one has inherited her high artistic qualities 
from her immediate progenitors. 

The public have but little idea of the indomitable energy that a great prima 
donna should possess, called upon as she is during the season (and with a 
great prima donna changing perpetually from capital to capital it is always 
and everywhere the season) to take part in morning rehearsals, afternoon 
concerts, evening representations, and often private concerts when the operatic 
representations are at an end ; nor of the knowledge of society of various kinds 
and countries which a prima donna of the highest class cannot, with such a 
yaried life, fail to acquire. She ends by knowing something of the artistic, 
literary, and fashionable society of every capital in Europe, and has been on 
peaking as well as singing terms with the members of all the principal Courts. 
The cosmopolitanism of the really absolute prime donne assolute is one of the 
most remarkable things about them. Of the thousands of cantatrtct who 
dream of competing, of the hundreds who actually compete for the highest 
honours :n the profession, of the dozen who are very near attaining those 
honours, there are scarcely more than two or three—certainly not half a dozen 
—by whom they are really gained ; and from those fortunate few a certificate 
of nationality is the last thing that would be demanded. They may come 
from the United States, or from Sweden, from Hamburgh, Prague, or Pesth ; 
the one thing necessary is that, possessing the rare qualifications we have 
spoken of, they shall sing habitually in the Italian language. They are more 
than cosmopolitan; for, instead of being citizens of the world—that is to say, 
of no city in particular—they are citizens of each city at which they happen 
to be engaged. Mdme. Patti, independently of her operatic performances in 
Italian, sings “‘ Home, sweet Home ” in London, “‘ Solovei” in St. Petersburgh, 
“Si vous n’avez rien & me dire” in Paris. Mlle. Nilsson, without counting 
her Swedish melodies, sings operatic music in Italian at Covent Garden, 
operatic music in French at the Académie of Paris, oratorio music in English 
at English festivals. 

Prima donnas do certainly receive immense salaries ; but it must not be 
forgotten that their expenses—above all, travelling expenses and outlay for 
dress—are very great. They are for the most part charitable even to excess. 
They are surrounded at the theatre by attendants of all kinds who expect 
money for the most trifling services; theiraddresses are known to all the begging- 
letter writers ; and when one of the principal mendicants of the metropolis fell, 
not long since, into the hands of the police it is a fact that the name of a 
celebrated German prima donna was found at the top of his list of probable 
benefactors, Then think of the number of occasions on which prima donnas 
are to sing gratuitously, and in many cases actually consent todo so! “It 
is so little trouble for her to sing,” it is urged. But it is still less trouble for a 
millionaire to write a cheque, in spite of which he is rarely so ready with a 
cheque for a large amount as the prima donna of high repute is with her easily 
convertible notes. Nevertheless, after making due allowances for the prima 
donna’s investable expenditure, the fact remains that she is exceedingly well 
paid. Indeed, no one among woman receives a larger income, apart from 
property, except she be an empress or aqueen. ‘There is this difference 
however: that the income of the sovereign (barring revolutions) is for life 
while that of the prima donna is only for the life of her voice: which, how- 
ever, in the case of a happily constituted prima donna may fairly be reckoned 
at twenty-five years, say from seventeen to forty-two. Among men, no 





minister of State is so highly paid as Mdme. Patti was last winter 
at St. Petersburgh. The salary of a first rate prima donna is about equal 
to that of an ambassador (say £12,000 a year); and she retains the 
right, denied to the unfortunate ambassador, of receiving presents. Indeed, 
those who judge of the worth of others by what they couceive to be 
their own personal value are often shocked te find that our most popular prima 
donnas are so munificently paid. It is clear, moreover, that a priest, a pro- 
fessor, a judge, do exercise much more important social functions than the 
greatest of prima donnas; ouly being less rare, and their services being less 
eagerly sought after by the rich multitude, they receive more slender remune- 
ration. For it is not, of course, the rarity alone; it is the rarity combined 
with rare excellence of the prima donna in which her attractiveness lies. Any 
lusus nature is rare. But nature is not in a freakish mood, she is in a smiling 
mood when she creates the perfect prima donna, who may well be called sur- 
risus nature. When it was stated some years ago in the Court of Bankruptcy 
what amount of salary was paid to a celebrated first soprano at the Royal 
Italian opera, the learned commissioner exclaimed that that was “twice the 
salary of a Puisne judge; ” and nearly a century before that the Empress 
Catherine, when she heard what terms La Gabrielle required, is said to have 
replied that “that was more than she gave to any one of her marshals.” 
Thereupon, as the story goes, Gabrielle reeommended the Empress to get her 
marshals to sing; and probably a Russian field-marshal of the last century 
would have cut as queer a figure on the operatic stage as an English judge 
might be expected to do in the present day. 

The truth is the prima donna, though largely, and often profoundly adored, 
has not yet been sufficiently studied—certainly not in that calm spirit of 
investigation which it is necessary but very difficult to bring to the contemplation 
of so charming a subject. From star-worship to astronomy would be a great 
step, but if the nature of the operatic star were thoroughly understood, its 
distinctive attributes would be found, we are sure, to be even of a higher kind 
than passing devotees usually imagine. Dhaver Dilver. 


—/)-—— 
PROVINCIAL. 
Brigutoy.—The Brighton Gazette of the 3rd inst. says :— 


“Herr Albert Pieczonka, whose name is quite fresh to us, gave & 
pianoforte recital, at the Pavilion, yesterday, to an audience which 
nearly filled the Banqueting Room, The programme commenced 
with Weber's Concertstiick, which was played with great spirit. 
The performer evidently felt most intensely every passage, and, at 
times, seemed quite carried away by his own enthusiasm, at the ex- 
pense of some few notes. In many passages the rendering was un- 
common, perhaps original. The excess of feeling which we have 
mentioned naturally led to somewhat extravagant action, especially 
of the arms. The next piece, ‘Polonaise in C sharp minor, by 
Chopin,’ seemed to us to suit his style of playing much better than 
the first piece. The reciter gave two of his own compositions, which 
pleased exceedingly, ‘ Dancing Waves’ and ‘Grand Polonaise 
Heroique.’ The pianist was recalled at the end of the first part. 
The second part contained another of M. Pieczonka’s compositions, 
and selections by S. Heller and Liszt, which served still further to 
display the performer’s undoubted skill, and command of his instru- 
ment. The vocalist was Miss Louisa Van Noorden, who gave great 
pleasure to the audience.” 

WotverHampron. — Some of our readers will remember the late 
Mr. G. Hayward, one time conductor of the orchestra at Drury 
Lane Theatre, and may be interested to know that a concert was 
given at the Exchange on Monday week for the benefit of his widow 
and children. The following notice appeared in a local paper :— 

“The programme, which was good and varied, was executed by 
some of our best local celebrities, Mis< Alive Phillips sang the ‘ Last 
Man’ with great expression. Miss Lucy Corke sang ‘ When Night’s 
Shades close’ in a pleasing manner, with violin obd/igafo, played in 
charming style by Mr. Abbott. Mr. Bywater sang + Twilight is 
darkening,’ and the ‘ Death of Nelson.’ Mr. Henry Phillips sang 
‘The Bear Hunt’ with great dramatic effect, and the song was 
encored. Gounod’s ‘ Nazareth’ was well delivered by Mr. Blower, 
to which the chorus of male voices gave great effect. Mr. T. 
Hayward played a fantasia on airs from Marifana in a clever and 
masterly manner. Mirs Muntz played on the violin with exquisite 
tone and taste, accompanied by Master W. Hayward, and was encored. 
A duet for piano and violin, on airs from Sonnambula, played by a 
young lady (whose name was notin the programme) and Mr. Henry 
Hayward, went off with great éclat. Although it was her first appear- 
ance in public, the performance was a decided hit. Of Mr. Hayward 
it is unnecessary to speak. Mr. T. 8. Hayward’s choir sang several 
part-songs in excellent style. The orchestra, chiefly composed of 
the members of the Hospital Choral Society, played one of Haydn's 
symphonies with great precision and effect, conducted by Mr. H. 


Hayward. 
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DEATH. 
On June 20, M. Joseru Asouer, the pianist and composer, aged 38. 
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UPHEAVALS PREMONITORY. 

a AN proposes, but God disposes.” Everybody knows this, 

yet man goes on proposing, as though the issue were his 
to decide. The same phenomenon may be noticed in matters 
about which le bon Dieu is not generally thought to concern him- 
self. Human nature has a tendency towards making things 
pleasant without considering the higher Power which possesses the 
right of veto. It is so nice to suit one’s self, and, like Ancient Pistol, 
treat the whole world as an oyster, to be opened with whatever 
implement one handles best, that we do not affect surprise when- 
ever humanity is pulled up short, and taught that proposition and 
disposition are two very different things. 

It may be that Messrs. Gye and Mapleson thought they had 
done comfortably when out of two fortunes they made one, and 
established a monopoly of Opera in the midst of 3,000,000 people. 
We almost envy their luxurious feeling,—no more rivalry, no 
more out-running each other in the matter of promising pro- 
spectuses, expensive artists, and new productions, but, instead 
thereof, the undisputed mastery of Operatic London, which lay 
at their feet, thankful even for falling crumbs. How calmly 
the whilom opponents must have slept when the confederacy 
was signed and sealed, nothing intruding but dreams which 
pictured themselves as, during pleasure, the (Siamese) kings of 
the lyric drama in the world’s metropolis. Their sleep must not 
only have been that of the just, but of the triumphant just—a 
rare thing in this wicked world, Alas! that it should ever 
be disturbed ; yet while Messrs. Gye and Mapleson have been 
looking ‘* through golden vistas into heaven,” forces have gathered 
strength which threaten to wake them rudely. The only fault in 
their little arrangement was that they reckoned without the 
public,-- a providence, which, after all, settles the fate of mana- 
gerial schemes. Messrs. Gye and Mapleson counted, it may be, 








upon public sluggishness, which, like charity, “ suffereth long, 
and is kind” If 80, they must be surprised to see the usually 
inert mass stirring, and to hear from it growls of unmistakable 
significance. In point of fact, the public do not care to be bestrid- 
den by the Covent Garden managers, and the signs multiply 
which foreshadow catastrophe to their prettily arranged monopoly, 
What those signs are will not take long to show. 

First, and chief of all, there is the discontent manifested by the 
public press—discontent hardly less significant where only insinu- 
ated than where openly and defiantly uttered. On matters musical, 
as in all others, the press is the guardian of public interests; and, 
circumstances considered, its duty has been done with respect to 
this season’s Opera manfully and well. From the beginning, it 
viewed the coalition distrustfully, while each successive week 
has added to the force of its protests. No wonder! The first 
coalition season has proved next to utterly worthless, and will be 
remembered in Operatic annals only because showing how magnifi- 
cent resources may be treated as was the goose with the golden eggs. 

Hardly less significant than the attitude of the press, are the 
rumours of what is to happen next season. On every hand there 
are vague rumours of change,—the ‘ shadows before” of coming 
events. Closely examined, none of these may have much of real 
importance, but they show the tendency of public thought, and, 
moreover, encourage an attitude of expectation which, in turn, 
furthers the coming of the thing expected. 

We assume, therefore, that the present season will be the first 
and last of monopoly, and that next year Messrs. Gye and Maple- 
son are destined to encounter a rival enterprise. The exact 
character of that enterprise we are unable to define and advance. 
As to stating what we wish there is no such difficulty. Another 
opera like that of Covent Garden would represent the least good. 
We want an establishment such as that advocated in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for the present month—an establishment having higher 
and better objects than the titillation of fashionable ears, with 
the strains of twoor three popular artists, and which shall 
seek to promote higher objects than the providing of sensa- 
tion for a blasé audience. Sooner or later this will come. When 
it does Messrs. Gye and Mapleson will see the beginning of the 
end, not of their monopoly merely, but of their system. Fashion- 
ables desert a sinking ship much sooner than rats, and when once 
‘‘ society” beholds an Opera making head against that which is 
not musical, ‘society ” will rally to the innovation, and leave its 
former caterers “ high and dry.” 

insaietia ein 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Of the production of Meyerbeer’s Dinorah on Saturday night, 
with Madame Adelina Patti, Signor Gardoni, and Mr. Santley 
in the principal parts, we shall speak in our next. Meanwhile, 
we had Faust e Margherita, on Monday; Dinorah (second time), 
on Tuesday ; Hamlet, on Thursday ; and last night, Don Giovanni. 
This evening we are promised the third performance of Dinorah. 
Next week is the last but one of the ‘ Coalition ” season. 








Sra.—MM. Agnesi, De Swert, Jaell, Vieuxtemps, and Madame Batta 
are among the artists engaged for the present concert season. 

SrockuoLm.—Professor H. Berens, whose opera of Ricardo was suc- 
cessfully produced here a short time since, has been created by the 
King of Sweden a knight of the Wasa Order. 

Er (in the Tyrol).—The inhabitants of this place have recently 
been performing a mystery or Jassionsspiel, as it is termed, in nine 
parts, representing the Passion and Death of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
To this they have added a series of tableaux vivants from the Old 
Testament. The performance is accompanied with vocal and instru- 
mental music, after the model of the celebrated exhibitions of a like 
description in the Oberammergau. More than one hundred of the 
parishioners take part in it, and its duration is from twelve at noon to 
about six in the evening. The hour of commencing is always al- 
nounced by music and the discharge of small mortars, ~ 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Miss Eten Jarman, pianist, pupil of Mr. Lansdowne Cottell, gave 
a morning concert on Tuesday last, at St. George’s Hall, which was 
attended by a large audience. Mis+ Jarman possesses much natural 
talent combined with judgment and taste of a high order. She played 
with Mr. N. Mori and Herr Van Biene, Beethoven’s trio in B flat 
(Op. 11), with M. Paque, Mendelssohn’s sonata in D major (Op. 58). 
as well as the ‘‘ Kreutzer” sonata with Mr. Nicolas Mori, in all proving 
herself a conscientious and worthy exponent of classical works, and 
eliciting loud applause. Miss Jarman was assisted by several of Mr. 
Lansdowne Cottell’s pupils, who contributed much to the success of 
the concerts. 


Miss Mary Etizasera Watton, of the Conservatoire, Leipsic, gave 
her first concert on Saturday last, at the Beethoven Rooms, under dis- 
tinguished patronage. There was a fashionable attendance. Miss 
Walton is a pianist of considerable taste, executive ability, and power, 
as was fully shown in Mendelssohn’s Duo (Op. 45) for violoncello and 
pianoforte (with M. Albert); a sonata by Niels Gade, for violin and piano- 
forte (with M. Sainton), a charming work; Hummel's andanie in E flat 
(Op. 18); and an arrangement of some German melodies by Ketterer 
All Miss Walton’s performances were received by the audience with 
much applause. M. Sainton played a brilliant and effective solo on 
Irish airs, by Vincent Wallace. Madame Rudersdorff sang some 
Danish songs, and Randegger’s Venetian song, with her usual effect; 
and Madame Sainton-Dolby, Madame and Mr. Suchet-Champion, also 
took part in the concert. Monsieur Albert played a solo on the 
violoncello, Messrs, Osborne Williams and Nicolas Mori were the 
accompanists, 

Mr. Joun Tuomas gave his annual concert at the Queen’s Concert 
Rooms, on Thursday, July 1st. He played his solos, “ La Meditation,” 
a fantasia, and “ L’Esperance,” a mazurka, in capital style, and in 
addition gave Gounod’s and Bach’s “Meditation” with Messrs. H. Holmes 
and Randegger, as well as a new duet from Faust, for harp and piano- 
forte, by himself and Mr. Benedict, which bids fair to become popular. 
Mr Thomas's duet from La Sonnambula, for two harps, was given by Mr. 
J. Balsir Chatterton and the composer, and as usual received much 
applause. Miss Edith Wynne, in a new ballad by Mr. Benedict, ‘Little 
Willie,” obtained a perfect ovation and an encore; the song has every 
element of success. She also gave Mr. ‘I'homas’s “ Bride-song ” from 
his cantata, The Bride of Neath Valley, Miss Megan Watts received 
much applause in “ Di tanti,” and the Welsh song, “ The Blackbird.” 
Messrs. Cummings and Lewis Thomas each sang songs by the bénéficiaire, 
which were loudly applauded, as was also Miss Ellen Angele’s rendering 
of Benedict’s ‘« Scenes of my Youth,” with Mr. Thomas’s harp obddligato. 
Mr. Henry Holmes in some violin solos and Mr. Jules Lefort contri- 
buted to the programme. Messrs. Benedict and Randegger were accom- 
panists. 


Tue Trinity Choral Society gave an entertainment on Monday 
evening, in the Architectural Gallery, Conduit Street. The room 
was well filled by a delighted audience. The readings were from 
Much Ado About Nothing, King Henry IV., and Hamlet. The main 
feature of the entertainment, however, was the musical performances. 
Madame Gilbert sang “Should he upbraid,” “‘ Where the Bee sucks” 
(encored), and ‘‘ Orpheus with his Lute,” in a most charming manner ; 
Signor Bellini, “«O Mistress mine;” and Mr. Alfred Hemming, with 
great feeling, ‘ She never told her Jove,” and “ Sigh no more, Ladies.” 
The choir, which was occasionally unsteady, sang “ Blow, blow, thou 
Winter Wind,” ‘ Come unto these yellow Sands” (the solo by Madame 
Gilbert), “ Ye spotted Snakes,” “ Orpheus with his Lute,” and “ Hark ! 
the Lark.” Locke's Macbeth music was also given in a most creditable 
manner, the solos by Madame Gilbert, Mr. Alfred Hemming, and 
Sienor Bellini. A pianoforte solo (scherzo from the Midsummer 
Night's Dream), by Mdlle. Ida Henry, was much applauded. Miss 
Bessie M. Waugh and Mr. Albert Lowe en very ably conducted! 
gave Mendelssohn’s Notiurno and ‘“ Wedding March” (Midsum. 
mer Night’s Dream), as duets for piano, in so brilliant a manner that 
an enthusiastic encore was obliged to be complied with. Altogether 
the entertainment was of a very pleasing character. 


Mr. Cuartes Fow.er gave his annual concert at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, under most distinguished patronage. The concert opened with 
Haydn’s trio in G major, well played by MM. Fowler, H. Holmes, and 
Pezze. Mr. Fowler next gave his vocal sonata in three movements, 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington being the singer. The second move- 
ment, a cradle song, andanie con moto, and the third movement, “Ode 
to Spring,” a presto scherzendo, are both charming. The two artists 
received loud applause. Mr. Fowler then played his sonata in D major, 
dedicated to Mr. Hallé, which was most favourably received. ‘The 
second part opened with a vocal sonata trio, for voice, violin, and piano- 


forte, which received every justice from Madame L. Sherrington, Mr. H. 





Holmes, and tne composer, and was listened to with much attention. Mr. 
Fowler also displayed his executive powers as a pianist in a solo by 
Dupont, on Hungarian airs, in Chopiu’s “ Le Gaité” (with Signor Pezze) 
for violoncello and pianoforte, finishing the concert with Reissiger’s trio 
in D major. Mr. Regondi and Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton gave 
their elegant harp and concertina duet, ‘Italia ed Irlanda,” with 
great effect. Miss Alice Ryal, a young and interesting vocalist 
from the Royal Academy, sang with much feeling Spohr’s “ Bird 
and the Maiden,” with Mr. Lazarus's clarionet obdligato. Both 
artists were much applanded. Madame Patey contributed a new 
song by Mr. Fowler, “I think I nsed not name her;” and Miss 
Baily, a cuckoo song, “Hail, beauteous stranger,” with an ad- 
mirable violin oddligato played by Mr. Henry Holmes. Miss 
Clara Doria charmed the audience by her exquisite singing of the 
Bolero from the Sicilian Vespers, and (with her sister) of Berger's new 
duet, “ The Blossoming Time”—encored. Mr. Frank Elmore gave a 
conscientious reading of Mattei’s “ Non e ver;” and Mr. Henry Holmes 
played one of his classical violin solos with genuine effect. Signor 
Bevignani and Mr. Francesco Berger accompanied. 

Herr Aneyacri's concert tok place on Thursday evening, Ist inst., 
at the Hanover Square Rooms. The programme was very attractive, 
including the names of Mesdames Rudersdorff and Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Mdlles. Liebhart, Drasdil, Beverley, and Skiva (pianist); Me-sre. 
Vernon Rigby, Nelson Varley, Herr Angyalfi, Herr Pieczonka (pianist), 
M. Chadeau Lane (violin), Mr. A Collard (flute), with Messre. Benedict 
Lehmeyer, Ganz, and Semler, couductors. Miss Rose Hersee appeare 
for Madame Rudersdorff, and Madame Lemmens-Sherrington being 
detained by indisposition, her place was supplied in the second part by 
Miss Lily Simester. Mdlle. Liebhart sang G. B. Allen’s “Little Bird” 
(flute obdligato well played by Mr. Collard), and was of course encored. 
Mdlle. Drasdil, who was in good voice, sang in her usually good style. 
Miss Rose Hersee gave Benedict’s arrangement of “ Le Carneval de 
Venise” with great effect. Miss Lily Simester sung Benedict’s charming 
and ever popular ‘‘ Rock me to sleep” (accompanied by the composer), 
fully justifying the warm approval bestowed on her by the audience. 
Herr Angyalfi was warmly applauded. Mr. Nelson Varley and Mr 
Walter Reeves sang creditably. Mr. Vernon Rigby did not appear. 
The quartet, ‘‘ Dal tuo stellato,” by Mdlles. Liebhart and Drasdil, and 
Messrs. Nelson Varley and Walter Reeves, ended the concert, which 
was well and fashionably attended.—( Occasional Contributor.) 


TRE concert given by the Misses Jewell (Hanover Square Rooms, 
11th ult.) was one of singular interest, and stands out from the host of 
its kind as a noteworthy thing. Nothing could be better, for example, 
than the music selected by the two bénefictaires. Miss Ellice Jewell, 
whose ability as a pianist needs no assertion here, played (with Messrs. 
Lazarus and Piatti) Beethoven’s trio in B flat major, for piano, clarionet, 
and violoncello, a work less rarely heard than its merits deserve. 
What sort of a rendering it received on this occasion can easily be 
imagined. Miss E. Jewell next gave a Chopin Polonaise, as well asa 
Study and Capriccio by Sterndale Bennett; all which pleased greatly, 
thanks to the artistic execution of arti-tic music. In Part ll, she 
joined Signor Piatti in Bennett’s beautiful sonata (Op. 32), playing 
every movement so as to prove herself a worthy associate of the great 
violoncellist. Lastly, Miss Jewell gave Heller's caprice on Schubert's 
familiar air, “‘ La Truite;” in small things as well as yreat showing 
remarkable ability and taste. Miss Anna Jewell. not le-s excellent as 
a vocalist than her sister as a pianist, sang Pinsuti’s “ Beatrice,” Adam’s 
“La Retour & la Montagne” (obbligato, Mr. Lazarus), took part in 
“ God is a Spirit” ( Woman of Samaria), and still further asserted her 
capacity in Lotti’s “ Pur dicesti” and Pinsuti’s “ Maiden’s Flower- 
song.” All her efforts were received with great and deserved applause. 
The concert-givers were assisted by Mdme. Patey, who made a success 
with a charming new song by Mr. W. H. Cummings, “ O spare my 
Boy at Sea;” Mr. W. H. Cummings, whose singing of Hatton’s “ She 
was my Boyhood’s Dream,” caused a legitimate sensation ; and Mr. Patey, 
who gave Bennett's “ Forget me not ” admirably. 





Atruonse Kar used to say (that is, i/ is said he used to say) the best 
profession going was literature, provided a popular author carried on 
some other trade, J'rench actors and actresses seem to have accepted 
his dictum. Their theatrical earnings are the smallest part of the 
incomes of many. Levasseur is a bookseller; Vollet deals in ladies’ 
under-clothing, and cuffs and collars for Worth’s customers ; Lacroix 
is a jeweller; Coulombier has a soup kitchen; Lemaire isa dramatic 
publisher ; Lassouche deals in bric-a brac; and Berthelier’s stays have 
a higher reputation than the corsets of Madame Vertu. Sarah Felix 
has no end of commercial irons in the fire, but her largest revenues are 
derived from an oyster park, and ponds where salmon are produced on 
the Coste principle. Carmouche speculated in a boarding-house at 
Pierrefonds, and the capital on which he carried on his business was 
furnished by his wife, Jenny Vertpre. 
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SHAKSPERE AND OPERA, 
(From the ‘* Atheneum.”) 


It must always remain a question how far it is expedient to set great 
dramatic poems to music. There certainly can be no canon against: the illus- 
tration of one art by another. Literature has since the earliest times been 
illustrated by painting and sculpture, and so far from its being looked upon as 
a profanation, it is to this universal custom that we are indebted for the chief 
artistic masterpieces of the world. Were not all the precious marbles of 
Seopas and Phidias prompted by Greek poets? and have not all the finest 
paintings of Christendom been inspired directly or indirectly by the book which, 
as Sir William Jones said, contains, apart from all consideration of its divine 
origin, more true poetry than any other? If the artist has often fallen far short 
of the reader's ideal, he has frequently surpassed it, and has made the world 
by so much richer It may be that the pictorial editions which of late years 
have been more popular than ever, have rarely added anything to the common 
stock of ideas, and that the designs have more often interfered with conceptions 
which, right or wrong, have risen higher than the limner’s imagination. But 
illustrations of this class are as the baby food on which weak mental stomachs 
may be strengthened and fitted for the reception of solid fare. Looked upon 
from this point of view the most ordinary cuts serve a certain purpose in stimu- 
lating the curiosity and interest of dull intellects. But music is of a more 
jealous nature, and when it is married to immortal verse it insists on playing 
the tyrant. The words, even when they carry with them a music of their own, 
must give way to the imperious laws which “bind the chains of harmony.” 
Hence the disinclination of great poets to write for music, and hence the hesi- 
tation of great composers in setting lines which already awaken a melody in 
the gencral ear. Beethoven, although in the overture to Collin’s Co tolanus 
he was animated with the true Shaksperean spirit, would not have ventured to 
make an opera of the original Shaksperean play. In like manner, Mendelssohn 
broke an engagement rather than attempt to fix the “‘ sounds and sweet airs 
that give delight and hwt not” in Prospero’s magic island. In _ his 
wondrous music to A Midsummer Night's Dream he has _ given 
free rein to his fancy so long as it could run side by side 
with that of Shakspere; but, save in two lyrics, the least successful 
portion of his work, he has avoided the dangerous task of setting the original 
text. It is natural enough that plots for operas should be sought in dramas. 
The expedient is popular with librettists, for it saves them any expenditure of 
inventive power, and with musicians because the public, they say, are in a 
better position to appreciate the music when they know what it is intended to 
depict. In some cises the purely ideal quality of music has a refining influ- 
ence upon the play. Thus Verdi's part in La Traviata acts as a kind of 
moral chloride of lime, deodorizing to some extent the nasty atmosphere 
breathed by the Dume aux Camélias. But Shakspere is not so easily 
improved ; witness Macbeth, travestied by the man who refined the master- 
piece of Dumas the younger: witness (ello, which, although written by a 
great genius and containing much fine music, is as nothing in comparison 
with the original tragedy. But of all unsuitable subjects, Hamlet is mani- 
festly the most unsuited for musical treatment. It was attempted by Fran- 
cesco Gasparini, in the beginning of the last century, but of his Amleto 
nothing remains but the name. Beethoven, with all his daring and all his 
colossal power, would have shrunk, we venture to think, before the tusk of 
turning Hamlet into an opera. ‘Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
is a line that comes readily to the pen. But it is not at all applicable to the 
present case. M. Ambroise Thomas cannot be fairly classed among the happy 
beings alluded to. So far from this being the case he is an earnest, intelligent, 
and highly accomplished artist, who has seriously studied his grand subject, 
and has strained every nerve in the attempt to bring his task to a successful 
issue. In a theatrical sense he kas achieved a triumph; as a reproduction in 
music of the tragedy, ZZamlet is a failure. 








Rome.—The Abbate Liszt thinks of visiting Munich with his pupil, 
Leitert, in August, to be present at the first performance of Herr R. 
Wagner's new opera, Rheingold. 

Darmstapr.— Herr Weissheimer’s grand national opera, Theodor 
Korner, words by Louise Otto, has been accepted, and is to be pro- 
duced, during the approaching season, in grand style. 

Srerrin.—Herr Karlschulz, the manager of the theatre here will be 
the first private manager to produce Die Meistersinger. Up to the 
present time, this opera has been performed nine times at Munich ; 
fourteen times at Dessau ; and twelve times at Mannheim. 

Wiespapen.—At the first Kursaal Concert, the principal artists were 
Madame Norman-Neruda, Mdlle. Scheffer, and the pianist, Madame 
Johnson-Griver. Herr Betz was to have appeared, but was prevented 
from doing so, having to attend a general rehearsal of Die Meistersinger, 
in which opera he sustains the part of Hans Sachs. ‘The artists en- 
gaged to appear subsequently are, for the second concert—Mdlle. Mon- 
belli, M. Génevois, Herr and Madame Jaell, and Mdlle. Liebe. Third 
concert—Madame Peschka-Leutner, Mdlle. Clara Poppe (pianist), 
Herren Miller (tenor), Wilhelmj, and Oberthir. Fourth concert— 
Madlle. Artot, MM. Walter, Batta, and Wieniawski (piano). Fifth con- 
cert—Madame Lucca, MM. Schild, Vicuxtemps, and Louis Brassin. 





THREE MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


The annual meeting of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society took 
place May 31. From the report read on that occasion, and since 
printed in Dwight’s Journal of Music, we take the following interesting 
remarks :— 

‘ Prominent among the great choral societies of the world stand the Sing- 
akademie of Berlin, the Sacred Harmonic Society of London, and the Handel 
and Haydn Society of our own city. In naming them I ought mors properly 
to place this association second in the list, since it belongs there in precedence 
of time, and, I may add, in its influence on the musical taste and culture of 
a populous community. Adopting this order, then, they were founded, re- 
spectively, in 1791, 1815, and 1832. 

Some curious coincidences appear in the early history and subsequent 
career of these widely separated but kindred associations ; and these points of 
resemblance or parellelism (they may perhaps be called) between this society 
and its German prototype are especially noticeable. Both had their origin in 
the felt need of some organized association for the promotion of a higher and 
better taste in music by the practice of the great masterpieces of choral song. 
That, like ours sprang from a smaller society of similar nature, which preceded 
it by only a few years, and died away. The number of its original members 
was twenty-eight—ours was thirty-one. Its growth for the first half century 
of its existence was precisely after the manner of our own. At the celebra- 
tion of its fiftieth anniversary, which took place with great pomp in the 
month of May, 1841, two or three of its original subscribers still lived; the 
number of its active associates (choristers of both sexes included) was 618, 
and its roll of membership, from the founding of the society to that date, 
comprised about 2,000 names. At our fiftieth anniversary, twenty four 
years later, the facts and statistics presented, it will be remembered were 
singularly identical. Such and in so far, indeed, it is our owa record, almost 
line for line and word for word. 

Our London contemporary had a similar origin. ‘‘ It rose into existence 
(says its historian, Mr. Bowley) to satisfy a public want.” ‘The low state 
of choral music in London at that time,” he continues, “ would hardly be 
believed by the young amateur of the present day: one small but venerable 
institution, the Cecilian Society—if a few half private associations be 
excepted—was all that could be found.” In the first year of it» existence 
the financial means of the Sacred Harmonic Society were so limited that for 
a time, says Mr. Bowley, its dissolution appeared to be inevitable. Singularly 
enough, the number of its subscribing members at the first, like our own, was 
just thirty-one. But here the parallel ceases. It is not to be wondered at, 
that in the literary and commercial metropolis of the world, with a population 
ten times larger, this London society, once upon its legs, should soon outstrip 
both its Berlin and Boston competitors in the race : and that, in the thirty- 
seventh year of its life, it numbers its more than 700 active members and 
subscribers, and boasts of its 500 public performances; of its gigantic fétes 
and festivals, attended by an aggregate of a million and a half of auditors ; 
of its fund of £5,000; its orchestral library and library of reference, the 
revised catalogue of which latter covers 320 pages 8:0; its rare manuscripts, 
its musical instruments, its paintings and its statuary. All honour to the 
devotion and energy and enterprise of the founders and managers of this 
noble institution! We rejoice in its well earned prosperity and success. 

Turning again for a moment to the Sing akademie of Berlin. it is interest- 
ing to notice how wide-spread and democratic a hold it has upon the affections 
of the whole community. 

I find on its catalogue of members representatives of every profession and 
honourable occupation and calling—divines, philosophers, diplomatists, lawyers, 
physicians, professors in the universities and schools of art and technology, 
kapellmeisters and composers,—the élite of the social circle of Berlin,—staid 
citizens, young men and maidens, students, tradesmen, artizans,—in amicable 
and harmonious union. The honoured name of Felix Mendelssohn appears 
for nine years on the list of tenors, at the same time with that of his distin- 
guished father, Abram Mendelssohn, who for forty -years sang among the 
basses. Otto Nicolai, the composer, was likewise included with the basst 
profundi ; and Henrietta Sontag and her sister lifted up their angelic voices 
with the sopranos. Here, also, in the ranks of the chorus, were Meyerbeer, 
Grell, Reissiger, Schneider, Seidel, and a host of others known to fame— 
examples worthy of imitation to any who may deem the sphere of chorus 
singing below the level of their superior powers—inconsistent with their 
aspirations for a great renown. 





Exsise.—Herr Doring, Royal Musical Director, and one of the most 
industrious and erudite musical scholars in Germany, died suddenly 
on the 20th June, aged sixty-nine. 

Leirsic.--Herr Laube, the manager of the theatre, intended to get up 
a gala performance in honour of the Congress of Musicians, to be held 
within the walls of this ancient city on the 11th and 12th inst. But 
he has abandoned the idea. ‘The reason of his doing so was the re- 
fusal of the committee to have Fidelio, or one of Mozart’s operas, per- 
formed. Nothing would satisfy them but Zannhduser or Lohengrin. 
This being the case, Herr Laube very quietly determined that . there 
should be no gala performance at all. sus 
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ORGAN NEWS. 


A large and splendid instrument has been erected at the cost of J. 
R. Platt, Esq., in St. Thomas’s Church, Werneth, by Mr. F. W. Jardine, 
of Manchester, It was opened on June 26th by Mr. W. T. Best, who 

ve two performances, playing at each—we need not say how—a 
choice selection of classical music. Under the hands of this master, the 
organ gave unqualified satisfaction. It has four manuals and pedal, 
and the following is a synopsis of contents—the stops marked * 
being only “‘ prepared ”:— 

Great Oncax—OC to G, 56 Notes. 





Ft, tities Ft. Pipes. 
1, Double Diapason ..... eocceee 56 4 een 2 56 
oe wees 10. Mixture—5 Ranks ......Various 216 
j *11. Double Trumpet wu 16 56 
12. Trampet oc... ccorersee a (8 
EB, CIMFION cecececececesccccccrecce 8 
6. Principal . 
7. Harmonic Flute se soesese Great Organ . . 
8, Twelfth sssrorrrorseeserersre + 


Cuomr OrGan—CC to G, 56 Notes, 
1, Dulciana sreooccssssersereeereres : 56 


6. PICCOLO cscccrocessocerseccverce 2 
2. Viol-di-Gamba . . Te TRUMPCt cccccrccccccescceeee 
3. Voix-Celeste.....0000» ° 

4. Lieblich Gedact . oe 

5. Wald Flute ......ccsssssereseeee 4 

SoLo OrGan—Enclosed in a Swell, CC to G, 56 Notes. 

1, Harmonic Diapason 5. Corno-di-Bassetto& Clar. 8 
#2, Voix-Humane .....0+ 
3. Concert Flute.... 

*4, Cor-Anglais 


Choir Organ. . 


Solo Organ. . 


C to G, 56 Notes. 


Lieblich Bourdon 
Spitz-Fitte ... 





Swell Organ. . 

eoee 56 

Mixture—3 Ranks ...... Various 168 
Pepat Orcan—CCC to F, 30 Notes. 

“4, P 16 

8, Trumpet seccserserssorvessers 8 


Pedal Organ . ° 


9° 22D HH QO 





Violoncello 

Fifteenth .... » 4 
CouPLeRS AND Accessory Stops. 

Swell to Great—Unison 7. Swell to Pedals 

Swell to Great—Sub, Octave 8. Choir to Pedals 

Swell to Great—Octave 9. Tremulant to Swell 

Choir to Great 10. Tremulant to Solo 

Solo to Great 11. Clochette 

. Great to Pedals 


Freerr 


Frere 





bd 


Summary, 
Pipes in Great Organ sree 
Pipes in Choir Organ 
Pipes in Solo Organ 
Pipes in Swell Organ .....0++6 
Pipes in Pedal Organ 

















Total Number of Pipes + 2,560 

There are four double-action combination pedals acting on the stops 
of the Great Organ, and two on those of the Swell Organ. The move- 
ments are on the “Simplification System.” In this instrument, the 
“ Soundboards” are of such amplitude that every pipe is placed over 
the channel from which it is supplied with wind, thus securing for it a 
full tone and prompt intonation. The instrument is tuned on the 
“equal” temperament. 


——— 


TWO OPERAS ? 
(From the “ Daily News,” July 8.) 


A suggestion in regard to the position of the Opera in London has 
been made by a distinguished musieal critic, which is well worthy of 
attention, and which is urged with some force in the last number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine. Is it possible to keep up two Operahouses in 
London? The Opera is very successful among us, but its success 
depends more than is quite natural on high prices, on aristocratic 
patronage, and the stimulus of subscription. Is it not possible for 
Opera to succeed among us by a more direct appeal to popular 
patronage, just as the performance of first-rate classical music 
succeeds with the public in the Monday Popular Concerts? The 
musical critic to whom we have referred suggests that two operas 
might exist and flourish in London :— 


“providing one of them would devote itself wholly to the production of 
those masterpieces which of necessity outlive singers, and the other to works 
best calculated for exhibiting the talents of the accepted prime donne of the 
hour. If an operahouse were vigorously conducted on the same principles as 
the Monday Popular Concerts, there could be small risk of its ultimate success. 





There is a public in this great metropolis for Medea and such like compositions, 
just as there is a public for the more costly enterprises in which the cherished 
vocalists take part ; and though we might regret never to hear such artists as 
Madame Patti and Mdlle. Nilsson in music worthier their abilities than 
that which they chiefly delight to sing, we should have no objection from time 
to time to enjoy the music they ignore, or are made to ignore, even without 
their co-operation.” 

The case could not be better put, and we cannot but hope that some 
day the idea will be carried out. If the proj-ctors of such a scheme 
will fairly trust in the popular appreciation of good music, we may 
then hope to see operas offered to the public at a price for seats con- 
siderably below that which is at present demanded, and for periods of 
the year more extended than is u-ual in the present Operatic season. 
We do not overlook the fact that there would be one great element of 
difference between the Monday Popular Concerts and popular Oprratic 
performances—all the difference which there is between a concert room 
and an op-rahouse. ‘T'here are crowds of educated people who will 
enter a concert-room but who would not think of entering a lyric 
theatre. On the other hand, it must be remembered that there are 
crowds to whom a mere concert is a weariness, and who delight in 
music which has the adventitious aid of a theatrical interest to sustain it. 
eH 


W AIFS. 

The Morning Siar of June 30, in its article on the last Philharmonic 
Concert, writes as follows about Professor Bennett’s C minor concerto, 
and its performance ;— 

“For the occasional revival of this very early but extremely beautiful work, 
as well as for her persistent recognition of other music from the same source, 
Madame Goddard deserves sincere thanks, since she is one of the very few 
great artists who, in contributing to the happily ever spreading taste for the 
pianoforte works of standard German authors, are careful not to overlook 
English composers of sterling merit, among whom the writer of the concerto in 
C minor stands foremost. Madame Goddard’s playing was, from the first 
note of the piece to the last, absolutely perfect ; and an enthusiastie recall 
followed the performance as a matter of course.” 

The Daily Telegraph of Juve 29th thus refers to the same subject :— 

“Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s exquisite concerto in C minor, although its effect 
was somewhat impaired by the long pause between the second and third 
movements caused by the arrival of the chief guests of the evening, was 
given with all imaginable effect by Madame Arabella Goddard, the first living 
exponent of the best English music.” 

Mr. Balfe is now in Paris. 

Herr Reichardt has gone to Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Herr Ludwig Straus has left England for the Continent. 


We regret to say that Mr. Vernon Rigby has been for some time 
indisposed, and unable to fulfil his professional engagements. 

M. Faure has left the Grand Opera for his annual congé. He is said to 
stand much in need of rest. 

A new lyric theatre has heen built in Madrid. Report speaks highly 
of its appearance and comfort. 

Rossini’s Otello is said to be in preparation at the Royal Italian 
Opera, for Mdile. Nilsson and Signor Tamberlik. Tant mieux. 

Madame Volpini has departed—so that we shall not have the pleasure 
of hearing her this season at the Royal Italian Opera. Tant pis. 

M. Ambroise Thomas has written what is substantially a new second 
act for his Mignon, in view of forthcoming representations at Baden, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburgh. 

Herr Ferdinand Hiller has withdrawn his resignation, and remains 
at Cologne. So much the better for Cologne, especially if Herr Hiller 
has carried his point or points. 

Signor Bagagiolo, since the departure of Signor Graziani, has been 
playing Mephistopheles, in Faust e Margherita, at the theatre of Messrs. 
Gye and Mapleson, Voz et preterea nihil. 

M. Lorini has offered to Mdlle. Nilsson an operatic engagement in 
her native country. The celebrated artist. in declining, states that 
she is “ booked” for two years from this time. 

The obsequies of the composer, M. Albert Grisar, lately took place 
at Montmartre, and were numerously attended, the orator on the 
occasion being M. de Saint Georges, President of the Dramatic 
Authors’ Society. 

Madame Alboni has carried her point and the Emperor Alexander 
has “caved.” The great contralto will receive the same reward for 
singing at St. Petersburgh as Madame Patti. Good for you, Countess, 
as pire er Marquise ? 
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Le Ménestrel says:—“ We hear from London that the Prince and 
Princess of Wales invited the Marquis and the Marquise de Caux to 
dinner, and gave them the place of honour at table. The reception 
was as cordial as gracious—and without music.” Why “ without 
music?” Is it meant to be conveyed that by “ sinking the shop” the 
Marquise was complimented? If so, we say that Adelina Patti has 
no more need to be ashamed of her profession than the Prince of 
Wales of his. Let us have done with such flummery and flunkeyism. 


Two hundred and ten soprano prime donne, fifty-eight mezzo- 
sopranos and alli, one hundred and twenty tenors, and a hundred bassos 
and baritones, advertized their names and addresses in a Milan journal 
last week—requiring engagements. 


In the representations of Le Prophéte, now being given in Paris, two 
English skaters make the greatest effect. With the Theatre Imperial 
de l’Opera, successfully invaded by the Alcazar, we may well ask 
«« What next, and next ?” 


An amateur performance of an operetta, by Mr. Frederick Clay, took 
place recently at the Gallerv of Illustration, to hear which a large party 
was invited by Mr. and Mrs. German Reed. Report speaks of the 
music in eulogistic terms. We can believe report. 


Mdlle. Valesca de Facius, the young German singer, who during the 
season has obtained a genuine success in a great many concerts, espe- 
cially through her interpretation of songs by Schubert and Schumann, 
has left London for the Continent. Mdlle. de Facius returns early 
next spring. 


The “Diapason Normal” is being extensively adopted at the 
Boston concerts (U.S.A.), and a concert by the chief societies of the 
city has been given for the purpose of obtaining funds to aid in 
providing the new orchestral instruments necessitated by the change 
of pitch, Unhappily the concert brought only 500 dollars. 


M. Joseph Wieniawski, the well-known pianist and composer, has 
left London for Wiesbaden, to play at the Kurhaus Concerts, and to 
finish twelve grand pianoforte studies, dedicated to Liszt and Tausig. 
M. Wieniawski, is afterwards engaged at Warsovow for the grand 
Polish festival at Warsaw, to play a concerto by Chopin, and some of 
his own compositions, 


Malle. Sternberg, the sister of the clever young Belgian violinist, 
lately made a successful début at the Theatre Lyrique, Paris, in Rienzi. 
Since then the young vocalist has played Violetta (Za Traviata), a part 
in which her various artistic qualifications had scope for display. There 
is no doubt Mdlle. Sternberg, both as actress and singer, will attain a 
position on the lyric stage. 

We understand that M. Jacques Blumenthal has forwarded to the 
treasurer of the Royal Society of Musicians the sum of £250, being 
the proceeds of a concert recently given by him on behalf of that 
institution. M. Blumenthal has also put down his name as an 
annua! subscriber of £5. Bravo! M. Blumenthal, you increase our 
faith in human nature. 


The following extract from Watson's Art Journal shows the curious 
condition of the “ Service of Song” in America :— 

“Miss Safford is very much admired by those who attend Dr. Hasting’s 
church in 42nd Street for her brilliant vocal qualifications, and Miss Hewlett 
almost replaced Mrs. Mott, or Miss Beebe, in the fastidious judgment of 
habitués at Dr. Rogers’, in 5th Avenue.” 


“It never rains butit pours.” Last week we recorded the nobilization 
of Herr Anton Rubinstein (overlooking the fact that a similar honour 
was paid, at the same time, to his far inferior brother, Herr Nicolas 
Rubinstein); and now we have to state that M. Leon Escudier has 
been named Chevalier of the Portugese order of Christ; as well as that 
M. Leo Delibes has received the Medjidié, fourth class. 


Herr Eberle, répétiteur at the Royal Operahouse, Munich, and well- 
known as a conductor, has just gone raving mad—of Richard Wagner ! 
The unfortunate man was a great admirer of Wagner’s music, which 
he assiduously cultivated. He asserted that no singer could ever sing 
in Tristan und Isolde as the composer required, and that any one must 
sit twelve hours a day at the piano to work himself properly into the 
production. The result is that Herr Eberle has worked himself 
into a lunatic asylum. 


We extract the following from one of an amusing and brilliant series 
of articles which, under the heading of Men of the Second Empire, are 
now publishing in the Pall Mall Gazette :— 


“Sometimes it is a strolling manager, who applies for leave to give a series 


of performances at the Theatre of Saint Cric. The following dialogue there- 
upon ensues: ‘Monsieur, being an admirer of the theatre myself, I shall be 
glad to give you the authorization you require, but first let me see your list of 
pieces.” ‘ Monsicur le Préfet, they have all been approved by the Censure ; they 








have been performed in Paris.’ ‘ Monsieur, the Censure has nothing to do with 
me; I am censor here’ (taking up list). ‘Why, why, Monsieur, what do I see 
here? is this intended as an affront tome?’ ‘What, Monsieur le Préfet?’ 
‘Why, look, sir, at the name of this piece—Les Crochets du Pére Martin.’ 
‘Yes, Monsieur le Préfet, it is an old favourite with the public; it is written 
by: ’ ‘Written, sir! confound the writer! did you not know, sir, that my own 
Christian name is Martin, and that the objectionable title of this piece will 
certainly be construed by the malevolence of party spite into a satire upon me ? 
You must change the title of this play, and give another name to the individual 
who plays Martin. or else it shall certainly not be performed in Saint Cric; 
that is all, sir: good day.’” 

We read the following in the Standard of June 28 :— 

‘ Two very interesting concerts were recently given at St. George’s Hall, the 
one being the second annual concert of Miss Geraldine Somers, whose talents, 
both as an accomplished pianist and vocalist, were displayed to great advantage ; 
and the other a matinée musicale given by Signorina Tate, a very young and 
promising pianist, whose brilliant execution of several popular works by 
Thalberg, Ascher, &c., and an excellent interpretation of Beethoven’s Rondo 
in C, were loudly and deservedly applauded. The young bénéficiaire was 
assisted by vocal and instrumental artists of eminence, and the concert was 
numerously attended.” 


The following verses, from an American paper, have a significance 
we need not be particular to point out:— 


“ The mavis sings his glorious roundelay 
The thrush, in yonder bush will have his say— 
In spite of critics wise and doctors deep, 
Who prate for canons till we fain would sleep. 
“ The merry songsters, void of doubt or care, 
Blithe as the sunlight and as free as air, 
Sing all unsought, because they needs must sing, 
In joy and love, until the heavens ring. 
* And is true genius not akin to these ? 
Did simple Mozart merely write to please 
Those critics who, to show their wit, must needs 
Seek reasons strange to him who wrought the deeds ? 
‘* To one such critic—’twas this very day— 
Methought I heard the wond’ring mavis say : 
‘ You find too many thoughts in song so small— 
An’ were they mine, I could not sing at all.’” 

The Continental Gazette gives an account of the opening performance 
at the Vienna new Operahouse. Here is a portion: — 

“Exactly at seven o'clock the Emperor, accompanied by the various members 
of the Court, entered, and immediately the orchestra (composed of about ninety 
musicians) struck up the overture. The Empress was not present, being detained 
at home by the sickness of her youngest child. The overture having been finished, 
the curtain rose, disclosing the gate of the old wall of Vienna, which formerly 
occupied the site of the present Operahouse. Fraulein Wolter, the first actress 
of the Hof Theatre, entered, dressed as the Genius of Austria, and at once 
began to recite the prologue. She described the scenes which long since had 
been enacted on this spot, the battles which had been fought here, and how at 
length the wall had been torn down to make room for the new city, which was 
so rapidly being built where formerly the fortifications of the city stood. She 
then described the building of the new Operahouse, the hewing of the stone 
in the quarries, and how, by degrees, the building rose, until at last it stood in 
all its beauty a completed operahouse. At this moment the scene rapidly 
changed, and in its place was represented the entrance hall of the new building. 
She then expressed, in the name of the Emperor, the wish that the edifice should 
be dedicated to music, and that hither all Austria would repair as to a temple 
worthy of the empire which had erected it. She then extended the invitation 
to each of the various districts of the Austrian dominion, and, as each name was 
mentioned, about a dozen representatives of that district entered, dressed in 
their appropriate costumes, and bearing their own distinctive flag, while in the 
distance one could just detect the music of an unseen band, playing the 
‘ Austrian National Hymn.’ All having assembled, to the number of at least 
two hundred, the stage presented a most picturesque appearance. The entire 
grand staircase was thronged with the peasantry of Austria—Poles, Styrians, 
Tyrolese, &c., their costumes blending with each other, and the waving flags, all 
presenting a sight to the eye not easily forgotten. Seizing the Austrian flag, 
Wolter stepped forward ; the orchestra struck up the ‘ National Hymn,’ which 
was then sung by those assembled on the stage, the audience rising and 
applauding, and the curtain dropped amid an outburst of enthusiasm rarely 
witnessed in a German audience Mozart’s Don Giovanni had been selected 
for the first night, and the curtain soon rose on the opening scene. Throughout, 
the scenery was the finest I have ever seen, and the orchestra played superbly. 
This much is all that can be said. Vienna, however she may be celebrated for 
her love of music, cannot boast of a good opera company. Still the performance 
was creditable, and everyone pronounced the opening of the new Operahouse a 
decided success, and the building itself a grand triumph of architectural skill. 
Before leaving the subject I might mention what I know all American lovers of 
music will be sorry to hear—that the management of the Operahouse here have 
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secured for two years the services of Miss Minnie Hauck; so that, as has been 
so frequently the case, we are again obliged to give up one of our best singers, 
to satisfy the demands of a foreign public.” 

Referring to Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s concerto and its performance 
at the last Philharmonic Concert, the Sunday Times savs :— 

“ Dr, Sterndale Bennett’s concerto was the most interesting feature in the 

mme. It served to remind us, among other things, how precocious was 

the talent of our English composer. In 1834, when the work was written, 
Dr. Bennett was but eighteen years old, and had already completed two 
similar things. Three years later the concerto obtained for him a German 
reputation, by being produced (the composer playing the solo instrument), 
under Mendelssohn's genial anspices, at a Leipsic Gewandhaus concert. 
Looking back upon this precocity and this reputation, it is easy to under- 
stand what great hopes were entertained of the young Englishman who 
thus vindicated the creative musical genius of his country. The present 
generation sees those hopes but partly justified, yet, remembering the quality 
of what Dr. Bennett has achieved, we are not disposed to complain. The 
man whose name is appended to the concertos in C minor and F minor, 
to the Naiades overture, and to the Woman of Samaria, cannot be said 
to have wasted a life. It was hardly necessary to mention Madame Goddard 
in the programme, so surely, if a concerto of Bennett be played, is our great 
English pianist its executant. In fact, Madame Goddard has appropriated 
the composer’s works to herself, and till she retires other artists will not be 
disposed to challenge their possession. Her playing on this occasion was, 
what it always is, a perfect thing, alike as to executive facility, intel- 
lectual comprehension, and artistic feeling. Madame Goddard's instinctive 
perception of her composer’s meaning was aided in this case by keen sympathy 
for his fame, and the result was a performance such as only exceptional cir- 
cumstances could call forth. Very properly was she summoned back to the 
platform ; no honour was ever given where honour was more urgently due.” 


A writer in our highly respected contemporary, the Daily News, 
thus complains, in a recent issue, after this manner of the learned and 
unmusical Babbage :— 

“This is certainly the age of adulterations. The very barrel-organ makers 
are learning some of the dodges of trade and cheapening the tunes as ingeniously 
as a dishonest grocer might sand the sugar. Until recently these instruments 
had their music very cleverly set; in many cases the airs were arranged so 
prettily that even the comic species were rendered almost decent. Now the 
town is persecuted with a plague of grinders who despatch mendicant airs out 
of the machi: es, limping and mutilated, with scarce a recognizable movement 
in them. Do the artists who steal and imprison “ Ah non giungé ” think it is 
best prepared for vagrant uses by maiming it as beggar women do poor 
children? It is bad enough to be disturbed by the organs at all, but if we 
are to endure them let us be spared the ill-temper aroused by hearing a 
favourite air broken upon the racks and wheels. Occasionally we are beset by 
a concern whose entire constitution is audibly deranged in order to excite that 
uneasiness which provokes a copper from weak-minded people, but which 
rouses Mr. Babbage to hail a policeman for relief. In this abominable instru- 
ment the tunes seem to have fallen out amongst each other, instead of remain- 
ing in their proper places, like the inmates of a happy family cage. You shall 
hark to them wailing, scuffing, and groaning in all kinds of keys, while the 
indifferent Italian keeps his eyes upon the windows to see the effect of his 
handle-work. The only thing we can hope from this decline is that it is the 
beginning of the end. If the barrel-organs only continued to grow worse and 
worse, until at last the British public agreed to suppress them for ever, we 
could put up with the process that led to so fortunate a conclusion.” 


MUSIC RECEIVED FUR REVIEW. 

Boosry & Co.—‘* Birds in the Night” (a jullaby), adapted toa melody of Arthur 
Sullivan’s by Lionel H. Lewin. 

Ropert Cocks & Co.— Blissful dreams come stealing o’er m-," song, by Franz 
Abt; “Ducts for Little Fingers.” twelve favourite airs arranged tor the prano, 
by Thomas Valentine; “ Teacher and Pupil,” a duet for the piano on *‘ Howe, 
sweet Home,” by G. F. West. 


Adbertisements. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND a OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
rice 12s, 
London: Donoan Davison & Cu., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at ‘his resid : , 32, Glo: 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
ox - the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of. a 
7 Pg: A and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Ne ve = ty — L. Rye establish its great virtues, 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom,” “nied of all Whole- 

















Terrace, 








Just Published, 


JOHN BARNETTS 


SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE 


A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Singing. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Majesty Queen 


Victoria. 





Price 18s. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have not met fora long time with a Singing School which we have 
perused with more unmixed satisfaction than the present. Its celebrated 
author adds to a naturally strong and carefully educated mind all that glow 
of talented enthusiasm which is so seldom found except in youth. Mr. Bar- 
nett’s School of Singing is what a standard work ought to be—intelligible to 
every one who studies it with due attention, but neither shallow nor flimsy. 
The work is divided into four sections or parts, viz.: Ist, Exercises; 2nd, 
Ornament and Practice; 3rd, Style; and 4th, Vocalizzi; with numerous 
examples. The result is one of the most perfect and practical singing schools 
of the day.” — Weekly Express. 


“Mr. John Barnett has many years enjoyed so high a reputation in the 
musical world, that any work of a sci-ntific character from so gifted a pea 
cannot fail to possess a more than ordinary claim to the attention of all inte- 
rested in musical progress on its true basis His School of Singing has long 
become a standard elementary work, both at home and abroad.”— Advertiser, 


“‘ This School of Singing is, in every respect, creditable to its talented author. 
It is written in a clear and condensed style, together with numerous varieties 
of examples for every description of voice, which cannot fail to render it an 
acceptable bovk to all those who engage themselves profes:ional or otherwise, 
in the refined art of singing. We are not acquainted with any treatise on this 
interesting subject more distinct and practical than that now before us.”— 
Dublin Daily Journal. 


‘From beginning to end Barnett’s School of Singing is full of information 
of an original and well-defined character, the result of many years’ practical 
experience, the whole of which is conveyed in a clear, simple, and unaffected 
style ; the professor of musie no less than the amateur vocalist will be gratified 
and instructed by an attentive study of this very able treatise.”"— Ozford 
Journal, 


“Mr. John Barnett has just given to the world the result of a life’s ex- 
perience, in a treatise that may be considered a complete manual of vocaliza- 
tion. It embraces almost every possible requisite for a vocalist, and furnishes 
rules for the acquirement of style and execution, as well as the formation and 
cultivation of the voice; he completely exhausts the subject, and leaves abso- 
lutely nothing to treat of. Mr. Barnett is not satisfied with merely giving 
progressive studies for the execution of rapid passages, but he tells how to 
master the difficulty. He does not say merely, ‘Study these,’ but gives a 
method by which they may be obtained. If our space admitted, we would 
willingly give some extracts from the ingenious methods he adopts to enable 
even inflexible voices to conquer technical difficulties. The book should not 
only be in the hands of all amateurs, but we strongly recommend it to all 
those professors of singing who do not pablish books of their own. We 
cordially congratulate Mr John Barnett upon having made a great stride 
towards the perfection of the vocal art.”—Musical World. 
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MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BOOSEY AND CO0., LONDON. 





HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol I., 29 Pieces. 6s., cloth. 

HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol. II., 24 Pieces, 6s.,cloth. The Two Vols, bound 
together in boards, 12s. 

JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 59 Pieces. 6s., cloth 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Works. 7s. 6d. 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT, Twelve Easy Pieces for the practice 
of the Organ Obbligato. 

HENRY SMART'S FIFTY PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES FOR THE 
ORGAN, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

J. L, HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 7 Works. 7s. 6d., cloth. 

THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM. 100 Sacred and Secular Pieces, 

BOOSEY’S NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 69 Glees. 2s. 6d. 

BISHOP’S TWENTY-SIX GLEES. 3s., cloth. 

THE “CHORALIST.” 96 popular part-songs. 2 vols., 5s. each. 

MENDELSSOHN'S 24 FOUR-PART SONGS, Price 1s. 

THE ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, 112 Popular Songs and New Ballads. 
edges, 88, 

CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONG BOOK, In three vols., 4s, each; or in one 
vol., containing 180 Songs, gilt edges, 12s. 

HUMMEL'S ARRANGEMENTS OF SYMPHONIES, &c. 2s. each. 

1, Beethoven’s Septuor. 8. Beethoven’s Eroica, 
2. Beethoven's Pastoral. 4. Mozart’s Jupiter. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 61 pieces. Two vols,, 4s. each; or 
oue vol., 8s, 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” BEETHOVEN. A new and complete edition of 
Beethoven's 32 Sonatas, 7s. 6d. 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” MOZART. A new and complete edition of Mozart's 
19 Sonatas, 5s. 

LOGIER'’S SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND 
PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, 10s. 6d. 

DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with all the Variations for violin and piano 
3s. 6d. 

TWELVE OPERATIC AIRS for violin and piano, 2s, 6d. 

TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR DANCES fr violin and piano, 2s. 6d. 

TWENTY ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH AIRS for violin and piano. 
2s, 6d, 

TWENTY CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ AIRS for violin and piano, 2s. 6d. 

— Soe AND KREUTZER'S METHOD for the violin, 
edition, 3s, 6d, 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S COMPOSITIONS. 


COX AND BOX. Complete. 12s, 
THE CONTRABANDISTA, 4s. 


SONGS AND BALLADS, 


THE TROUBADOUR. Sung by Mr. Patey. 4s. 

THE SNOW LIES WHITE. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 4s, 

I WISH TO TUNE MY QUIVERING LYRE. Sung by Mr. Santley. 3s, 
0, SWEET AND FAIR! Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 

THE MOTHER'S DREAM. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, 4s, 

GIVE. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 3s, 

THOU ART LOST TO ME. Sung by Mrs. Hale. 3s, 

SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD VIEW. Sung by Mr. Cummings, 4s, 
WILL HE COME? Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 

HE WILL RETURN. (Contrabandista.) 3s, 

THE NIGHT WINDS SIGH ALONE. (Do.) 3s. 

FROM ROCK TO ROCK. Comic Song. (Do.) 3s, 


SACRED WORKS, 


REJOICE IN THE LORD. Anthem. 1s, 

I = eel TOWARD THY HOLY TEMPLE. Anthem for 
estivals. 

A HYMN OF THE HOME.LAND. 1s. 

SING, 0 HEAVENS. Anthem for Christmas, 3s, 

I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-.NIGHT. Carol. 


PIANOFORTE, 


DAY DREAMS Six Pieces. 4s. 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. (Airs.) 4s. 
COX AND BOX (Airs.) 5s. 


Ws. 6d. 


Gilt 


New 











LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 


Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE, 
Miss JULIA ELTON, 
Miss LOUISA VAN NOORDEN, 


Miss ANNIE EDMONDS, 
AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS. 





ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S 


MOST SUCCESSFUL SONG, 


O Faw Dobe! 
O Fond Dove! 


POETRY BY 


MISS JEAN INGELOW, 





PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE 
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ROSSINIT’S 


MESSE SOLENNELLE. 


The English Edition of the above Work is now ready, price 12s, 
Also, the French Edition, printed on fine Paper, with Portrait, 
Autograph Letter, and Facsimile of the First Page of the Score, 





price 268. 





The COMPLETE WORK, for PianoSolo - - - - + = +109 


The FAVOURITE AIRS, Selected and Arranged for the Pianoforte by 


Franz Nava, in Three Books Siust © Velie s each 5 0 


Rocgstro's GRAND PARAPHRASE, introducing the Gloria, O Salutaris, 
Agnus Dei, and Quoniam, - - eis ae th 7 . ages 

Rocgstro’s DOMINE DEUS, transeribed for the Piano herve AEE 
Other Arrangements for Pianoforte and Harmonium are in the Press, 

The celebrated SANCTUS, from Rossini’s “ Messe Solennelle,” adapted 
to English Words, for the use of Choral Societies, Church Festivals, 


&o., Vocal: feere - -8 eR Se ee ele ll tll OS 








TO SINGING CLASSES, CHOIRS, &. 





CHAPPELL'S VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART SONGS, &c. 


Composed or Arranged by 
.. G, A. Macfarren . 





1 “Dulce Domum, 5.4.7.8. .. ; 
2. Down among the dead men. 58.4.T.B.. eS - ue 
3. The GirlI left behind me, 8.4.7.3. .. .. « a 


4, British Grenadiers, 5.4.7.8. ‘2 
Dr. Rimbault 


5, Long live England's future Queen. *.4.T.B. 

6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). 4.7.5.3, .. Balfe 
7, Thus spake, one Summer's day. 84.7.8. .. ., Abt 

8, Soldier's Chorus, 1.7.3.8. : kos oe, 06h OOO 


9, The Kermesse (Scene from “Faust") ‘ a ‘ua 
10, Up, quit thy Bower, 8.4.7.8. Brinley Richards. 


G. A. Macfarren . 


11, Maidens, never go a-wooing. s.8.T.7.B. ae 
12, Faggot Binders’ Chorus . Su tag ae ex ea 
13, Sylvan Hours (for six female voices) a. .. Joseph Robinson . 
14, TheGipsyChorus.. .. .. «. «  «. Balfe 


15, Ave Maria! .. «ove Avoadelt .. 

16, Hark! the herald Angels ‘sing. $.4.7.8. .» Mendelssohn 

17. England yet (Solo and Chorus), s.4.7.8, Jules Benedict .. 
18, The Shepherd’s Sabbath-day, 8.4.1.3. Pe J. L. Hatton 

19, Thoughts of Childhood. ‘s.4.1.B, +s ee ee Henry Smart 

20. Spring’s Return, 8.4.7.B.. “8 he os -. Henry Smart 


21. Anold Church Song. Sa.7B... 0 0 1. 0 wk we ” 
22, Sabbath Bells, s.a.7.5, .. ve - oa « ” 
23, Serenade, 3.4.7.8. cc ai « os ” 
24, Cold Autumn Wind. 9.4.7.3, i ek a ca 


25. Orpheus with his Lute, sss... .. se .. Bennett Gilbert .. 
26, Lullaby. Rinks 4. Ab Oe elt 

27. This is my own, my Native Land. sanz... 
28, March of the Men of Harlech, 5.4.7.3. 


” ee 
G. A. Macfarren . 
Dr. Rimbault 


29. God save the Queen. 5.4.7.B. .. 2.0... ” 

30. Rule, Britannia, 8.4.7.8. it er oe ” 

31. The Retreat, 7.7.3.3... won. <a. « ano Se 

$2, Lo! Morn is breaking. 5.3.5. .. .. Cherubini 

33. We are Spirits. sss... a en 
34, Market Chorus (Masaniello). 8.4.7.8... re » Ae .. ea 
35, The Prayers (Masaniello). s.a.7.8, ., aa a ” “i 

36. The Water Sprites, s.a.t.p. .. ..  ..  .. Kucken 

37. Eve's glitt'ring Star. s.a.7.2. cis A dre wee ei ee 
38, When first the Primrose. 8.4.7.8. ..  ..  .. 45 


39, Oh! Dewdrop bright. 8.4.1.2. 


40, The celebrated Sanctus from Rossini’ 5“ Mess Sol , 
Adapted to English words, for Church Festivals, Solennelle."} 


(To be continued.) 





CHAPPELL & CO. 


60, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





METZLER AND CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| IFE AND WRITINGS OF J. SEBASTIAN BACH. 
4 From the German of Forkel and Hilgenfeldt, with additions from Original 
Sources. Cloth, gilt, bevelled edges. Price 3s. 6d. By post, 44 stamps, 

*"Merz.er & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 








M ETZLER & C.’S FIFTY MELODIES for the 
I" ENGLISH CONCERTINA, post free, 18 stamps. The newest and most 
popular melodies.—37, Great Mariborough Street, W. 





USIC FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS, by R. 


i REDHEAD. 8. DB. 
Harvest Home Hymn. Solo and Chorus. Octavo Edition oe @ 21 

Ditto. Ditto. Folio ... ove oo 2 6 

Introit for Harvest Festivals .. ove ee O 1 


Merz_er & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, Ww. 


“EXETER HALL’ 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
No. XVIII, Vol. 5, FOR JULY, 1869. 


1. Song, ‘‘ Home ” (H: nry Smart). 2. Pianoforte Piece, * On Mighty Pens,” from 
‘* The Creation” (Franz Nava). 3. Hymn, “[ lay my sins on Jesus,” words by the 
Rev. Dr. Bonar (R. Redhead), 4, Song, ‘Who shall roll away the Stone?” 
(Michael Watsun). 5. Sunday Evenings at | the Harmonium, No», 17 (E. F. Rimbault), 

Price One Shilling. Post free, 14 stamps. 

NOTICE.—Volumes I., IL, I[l., and IV., of “EXETER HALL” are now 

ready, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s. ; post free, 5s, 6d. each. 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 








Parts L,, II., and ILI. are now ready of 


YUNDAY EVENINGS AT THE H ARMONIUM. 
A Selection of Pieces from the works of the most celebrated Composers, arranged 
by E. F. Rimpautr. Engraved and printed in the best manner. Price 1s, each, net, 
Post free, 13 stamps. 
Metz_er & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





econd Edition, 
HE HARMONIUM LIBRARY. Containing Fifty 
Sacred Melodies, consisting chiefly of airs not found in any similar collection. 
Arranged by E. F. RiMBAULr, Beautifully printed from new type. Price 1s. 


Post free, 13 stamps. 
Mertzirr & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES for the PIANO- 


FORTE. By B+rtuotp Tovas. 8. D. 





ECHCES OF GENEVA. (I'lustrated) oe 3 0 
(In Imitation of a Musical Box.) 
SKATING. Illustration ... ove eee eee 3 0 
EVENING THOUGHTS, Nocturne eee eco ee 3 0 
LES HUGUENOTS. (Transcription) ... pan ies 40 
Post free, Half-price. 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marivorough Street, W. 
N EW SONGS by Viretnta Gasrikgt. 

8. D. 
DO NOT FORGET ME QUITE ee a a 
A MOLHER'S SONG. (lilustrated) ... oe pom 40 
BERYL. Companion Song to **Ruby ” one ove 40 
THE FISHERMAN’S WIDOW we «a a €6 


Post free, Half-price. 
Metzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES by Sreraen 


GLOVER. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE, No. 1. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE, No. 2. 
Beautifully Illustrated, 

Price 3s. each; post free 13 stamps. 
Merzter & Co,, 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


_" SONGS JUST PUBLISHED. 





8. D. 
MY SECRET. Berthold Tours eco pore eee eee oo 3 O 
FINETIE. Henry Smart “se eco “ oe ese wo 3S @ 
WHITE DOVE. Ditto it «a  « «if @ 
NO CROWN WITHOUT THE CROSS. J.R. Thomas... 3 0 
APPRENTICED. Miss M, Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Biiss)... .. 4 0 
A BLESSING ON THY LOVING HEART. George Barker 3 0 


Post free, Ha.f-price. 
Merzuer & Co., 3%, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





Just Published. 


EW DRAWING-RVUOM PIECES by C. W. Grover. 
8. D. 
MY FIRST VISIT TO THE CHRISTY’S eco eee eve : , 
MY SECOND VISIT TO THE CHRISTY'S .. 
A Selection of their most popular Melodies, arranged for the Pianotorte, 
Post free, Half-pric 
METZLER & Co., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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“HAMLET,” 


(AMLETO) 
OPERA IN FIVE ACTS, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, 


AS PERFORMED AT 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Opera Complete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian Words, 20s. net. 
Do. with French Words, 20s. net. 


ATTO 1. No. 10. Canzona Bacchica. 
Cantato dat Si Santley. 
No. 2. Recitativo e Duo. Price 6s. nhate da Signer ae co SE 
Cantato dalla Signora Nilsson e dal Signor Santley. a — = 



































Se 4 o— < QO vin, dis -cac-.cia la tris - tez - - - - 28 
Per - ch? ... lo gsguer-do vol-gial  suol? No. 10 bis. La Stessa, in Do (per Tenoro). Price 4s. 
No. 2 bis. Cantabile (estratto del Duo). Price 4s. | , ATTO III. 
Cantato dat Signor Santley. “No. 18, Monologo. Price 3s. 
a: f=) Cantato dal Signor Saniley. 
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2. 
Ge i ee Z = : : 
Ah! puoi ne - gar f ce, —— : E ‘onan at a—s t =} 
E Es - - - ser oO non es - ser! O- mi - ste - ro! 
No.2 ter. La Stessa (Per Sprano o Tenoro), Price 48. | Wo 18bis. Lo Stesso (per Tenoro o Soprano). Price $s. 
Cantata dalla Signora Nilsson. % 
‘ : No. 15. Trio (S.M-S8.B.) Price 6s, 
No. 2 quat. La Stessa, in Do (per Mezzo-Soprano). Price 4s. “ Cantato dalle Signore Nillson e Sinico e dal Signor Santley, 


2) in] 


No. 3, Cavatina di Laerzio. Price 4s, — Ss } = 1] 
Cantato dal Signor Corsi. eS Se ee ee | 




















Hgts TESS SS =: ee Egli @ qui la sua mente al - fin mi sia sve -la - ta! 
i =| | -o. 18 bis. Romanza (estratta dal Trio), Price 3s. 


Cantata dal Signor Santley. 
a 





Pel pa - tria suol fe - de - le cit - ta- di - no, 
No. 4. Coro degli Uffiziali. Price 5s. 








4 if | ae | 
Deh! van - ne it an chiostro, O lia in-fe -li - ce! 


fa p> > N i | | 
==3—-§—-3— 3-1-3 No. 15 ter. La Stessa (per Tenoro). Price 3s, 
Lad — 
Ban-doal-la ria mes - ti - via! Le - ti = ea, ATTO IV. 


No. 5 bis. Invocazione Price 4s. ; Scena ed Aria, Price 7s. 6d. 
Cantato dal Signor Santley, Cantata dalla Signora Nilsson, 
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Spet- tro in-fer - nal, Im - ma - gin ve-ne - ra- ta! Ai vos - tri gioc - chi anch’io prender par - te a re - i, 


No. 5 ter. La Stessa (per Soprano o Tenoro). Price 4s. No. 18 bis. Ballata estratta (per Soprano). Price 4s. 
ATTO Il Cantata dalla Signora Nilsson, 


No. 6. Aria d’Ofelia, Price 6s. = 
Cantata dalla Signora Nilsson. o— t 






































' 
Bianca e bion - da Dorme in sen dell’ 
SS Sea No.18ter. 1a Stessa(per Mezzo Soprano). Price 4s. 
No. i8quat La Stessa, Ridotta, Senza Vocalise. Price 2s. 
La sua mannon an-cor og-gi la mia toc - cd! Pour Piano solo. 


No. 6 bis. La Stessa (per Mezzo-Soprano). Price 6s. No. 19. Valzo d’ Ofelia. Price 4s. 
a | a aie 


No. 6 ter. Fabliau (estratto dall’ Aria). Price 4s, 2 3 
Cantata dalla Signora Nilsson. --— 2 = 
I a mal 
qo =f Ss coor Bee == 
vem No. 19 bis. Valzo cantato, per Sop (Vi voglio off- 
“ - dio di - oon, mi cre - di, : No. 19 ter. Lo Stesso, per 'Eeaso Sop. { rir dei flor). } 4s. 
No. 6 quat. Lo Stesso (per Mezzo-Soprano). Price 4s, ATTO V 
No. 7. Arioso (per Mezzo-Soprano), Price 4s, : : ‘ 
Cantata dalla Signora Sinico. No, 22, Cantato pore en Santley Price 3s. 
=a 3 ee ee t at ‘ae 
“2 6 4 —e——___# ———_ aot a St — ; q 


Nel guar - do suo - ae ee ee ee Come il ro-mi-fo flor Ches‘apreac-can-to al-le tom - be, 
No. 7 bis. Lo Stesso (per Contralto), Price 4s. No. 22 bis. Lo Stesso (per Tenoro). Price 3s. 
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